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The Largest British Mutual Office 


PROSPECTUSES, &c., WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

















generally find in digesting 
cow’s milk alone is entirely 


overcome, 
Eithe of the following : 
“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a 
pages, cde ulus with the teed and rear ol 
infants trom buirtt 









“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages 
treat of the ire of intar luring and 
wean wi re t for simple diets, 





will | ent, post free, to t a ve charge of you 
inka ny application to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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MACASSAR OIL 





ROWLAND'S 


MOTH 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes it. 


(in Blankets, Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 


Furs, etc.) 





fact. Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 

















WHEN RUN DOWN 


the surest, safest, and most satisfactory plan is to take a few 
doses of the world’s most famous and most reliable medicine 

Beecham’s Pills. The run-down condition being usually the con- 
sequence of some disorder of the stomach and digestive organs, 
its removal can only be effected by means of a specific that will 
restore those organs to their wonted health and activity. Such 
a remedy is Beecham’s Pills. Their remarkable influence upon 
the whole digestive system has won for them the premier 
place among family medicines. If you are run-down, and 
consequently need to be set-up in health, do not hesitate, but 


TAKE 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 





vepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
Sola everywhere in boxes, price 1/1h (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 































Baby’s Wants 


are very few; a mother’s care, his 
proper food, and at bed-time a 
bath with 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 


It Protects from all Infection. 
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What some of the leading 


Doctors iy: 


D IR ) CHOFIELD, M.D 


“Hovis Bread is of real value 
as compared with other 
breads.” 


\ LES VID ( 
I 


“The Bread I use is Hovis. I 
am enthusiastic on it.” 


HUTCHISON 


“Hovis Brown Bread richest 
in nitrogen of all breads.” 


it as * HOVIS,” not 
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KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 











OF ALL 
KODAK 
DEALERS 
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nd nourishment in a light and easily assimilated 


tax the digestive organs. The “Allenburys 


its. It i partially predigeste d food made 
ind is very titable in all cases where the 
e weakened. In tins, 16 and 3/s, of 


A large Sample for three penny stamps to cover postage. 


Alley & Hanburys Ltd., Lembard St., London. 
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Scanty Hair, 


Discoloured Hair, 
r and allied id Scalp 
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These are the two main reasons why the 
Hair has been called the ‘‘ Cinderella of 


Woman’s Beauty and Man’s Appearance.”’ 
And t f conclusively from this 


that whilst 
Falling Hair, 
Sc urf Deposits, 





QUIVER 


THE UNDEVELOPED “ CINDERELLA” 


OF EVERY WOMAN'S BEAUTY AND EVERY MAN’S “ APPEARANCE.” 








How Readers Can Cure Themssives of all Scalp Diseases, and Cover Thair Heads with a Permanent Crowth of Wholly Healthy Hair 


A sore wapaeeed COURSE | HAIR CULTURE FREE, 


and 


reader 


possible 
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to vastly increase irm, good looks, fas, 
tion, and all those qualiti go to mak 
* Beauty Ina woman ana “ Smartness ” j 

If you are troubled with Premature B In 
Greyness, and Scalp Trouble of any sort, 


member that all these ulments are * premat 
in your cas« Your hair can retain both 
luxuriance and its colour up to practically any ag 


practised every day 


beautiful. But 


inless she dey 


* Harlene Hair-Drill”’ is only 
Kivery woman wants to be 


woman can be truly beautiful 


the ** Cinderella-Charm ”’ that lies latent 
hair Drill your hair daily—two minutes 
tice 1 Wi Edu ll py 


so that yo 
power 
any cost to 


FREE OUTFIT FOR 
DAYS’ ‘ HARLENE 
HAIR-DRILL,” 





yourselt 
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COUPON 


For Free “ Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfit. 


Issued by the Royal Hair Specialists to all 
desirous of growing and beautifying the hair. 
\ 
































After summer exer- 

















cise the summer 
thy Hair drink — cooling, re- 
freshing, sparkling 
and — thirst-quench- 
ing. Athlete and 
holiday maker, 
mother and. child, 
will appreciate the 
fine flavour of Can- 
trell & Cochrane’s 
Belfast Ginge r Ale— 
a drink that’s full of 


life and ‘‘ snap.” 





Pure, wholesome and 
delicious, it isa drink 
you will enjoy at all 
times—at meals and 
away from meals— 
every hour of the day. 





' CANTRELL 8 —_ 
| COCHRANES 


| Betrast GINGER ALE | 


CANTRELL COCHRANE, Ltd. (Est. 1852) 
V 4 I n t lon, Liverpe 
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Belfast, De I vol and Glasgow 


diaer, Mackie, | & ¢ London Bridge. S.1 S342 
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I e \ RS SEEING LONDON. One day recently a 


Concerning the Trusty, Honest, Genuine Hair-Grower, 


. “ TATCHO. , 


Ya ; “| “TATCH@” THE SHREWDEST POLICY? 
lat 4 ” iess eo % ; a 
SIGN OF BECREPITUDE, “Ts » hair ) {b 
ts " Let - (; 
t | 





—% fn. YOU SHOULD CET a 
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Q..] ' Chowt A babires CM 
WS ‘““TATCHO” TO-DAY. 4 


1-, 2/9, an 4/6. 


A DECIDED SET-BACK 
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THE QUIVER 


The New “Colander” Teapot, which ensures 


Tea without Tannin, costs only £1 Is. 


leapot the une as any other of our make—except that just in 
, ce which supports a saucer-shaped colander in which the 
1 the t rewed long enough, a single movement of the thumb 1 
ea |e é t, above the water level, where it is held by a button. ‘J 
| mechanism or other contrivance. Ihe whole is far mort 
easily eaned than an ordinary teay 
RICKS ARE AS FOLLOW 
1} pints, Copper £1 1 O Electro Plate £1 7 6 
1} pints 5 £1 5 O ‘ - £3 i232 6 





WAS. Benson & Co., Ltd., 82 8 83, New Bond St., W. 


Works at Hammersmith, 












































ALEX. LEFEVER “2° 


Wholesale House & Office Furnisher, 
226, OLD ST., LONDON, E.C. 





= ° 
Being actual makers, we supply the latest designs 
direct to the public at about 25 per cent. under 
usual prices. > 
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A on {9 lex. Extra Heavy Brass Mounted Bedstead, 
zz. Ve ; Only 38/6. 
ce: 
be Gat & " 
p ral 
: i ee 
‘Mf e | = a7 b+ bop, 
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scuba lt * Kapil 
1,1. 1— —_— i ‘a 
Satin Wainut Bedroom Suite, 1 ‘ hs na 


! Solid Oak Fumigated Becdstcad, 
Only £6150 \ \ t. 12/9. 


Catalogue 
logue (No. 38) and Guide, * How to Furnish from | Country orders over £2 


2s ” . . 
<5 Guineas,” Post Free. Carriage Paid. 
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A Wise Mother 


knowing the grave risks that inevitably follow un- 
checked constipation, never neglects it in herself or her 
family, but instantly relies upon the corrective influence 
of California Syrup of Figs. She prefers California 
syrup of Figs because it is the remedy that can 
always be depended upon tO. ACE promptly and bene- 
ficially, yet without exercising that drastic, weakening 
effect so injurious in violent para es. 


“NATURE’S PLEASANT LIGS 


overcomes = constipation cently and 


naturally. 31 


cleanses the system, corrects 
torpidity, promotes regular functional 
activity and pereeptilly strengthens the 
organs at fault. Children like it  im- 
mensely heeause its taste is so delicious, 
while its occasional use enables men and 
Women as well as children to gai sound 
health and buoyant spirits. 


Insist on having ** Califor 


Syrup of Figs and look 
this trade mark in 

which appears only 10 
genuine ** California 








‘* Nothing conduces more to 4 
Happy Home than Healthy 


Childre n.’ 








BAG AND 
TRUNK 


Department. 










All our Bags and | 
Trunks are 
BRITISH MADE. 


Guinea Gladstone Bag and Guinea 
Kit Bag 1 Finish, and 


m also offer special value in Brief and Square Bags, 
adies’ Fitted Hat Cases, Holdalls and all Travelling 
Requisites. 














21/- Kit Bag. 


| BOOTS &:: 
Chemists 
Largest Retailers of Travelling Trunks in the Kingdom. 


Head Office : Nottingham. k T, M 











PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT. 


It is often said that there is pleasure and 
profit in picture taking. 

Do you know what a treasure an album 
full of home-made pictures is ? Pictures 
of baby, father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
friends. Summer holiday pictures are pro- 
bably the most interesting of all. They re- 
call interesting scenes and incidents, and 
keep for you pleasant faces you have met. 
The best time of the year for this fascinating 
work is spring and early summer, when the 
days are bright and clear. 

With a good Camera, reliable materials, 
and professional advice, the amateur photo- 
grapher should make steady progress and 
be quite happy. 


2 





supply all these requirements at most of 
their 350 branches. 
Papers of all Kinds. Lenses. 


Photographic Sundries. 
Dry Plates. Mounts. 


Chemicals of Guaranteed Quality. 


Large StocKs Kept at all our Prin- 
cipal Branches. 

The Largest Photographic Dealers 
in the United Kingdom. 
Sole Selling Agents for all 20th 
Century Photographic Company’s 
Specialities. 








Price] r aprlication at any oft 50 Branches. 


City Office : 29-31, Farringdon Road, E.C. 
Head Office: Nottingham. 
JESSE BOOT, Managing Director. 
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YOU CANT 
HAVE BOTH 


Which? 


Will you have a 


Nasty HEADACHE 


ora 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S ) ; 
SMELLING‘ / 
BOTTLE ? 








: 4 — 








COMFORT 


Corns, Bum and Sw 
Joints cure d ‘lik magi 


THOMPSON’S ORIGINAL vy, 
CORN PLASTER. 


No Pain. Sure Cure. 
] ‘ et tf 1,2. 


BEAUTY 


THOMPSON’S IDEAL SKIN FOOD 
























give 1 clear Skin and 
Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, Beautiful Complex 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. , : - ae 
M. F. THOMPSON, Homeopath, . 
17, Gordon St., Glasgow. ne 
— 
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Ltd. Great Esta 
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NEVER — 





See that you ar ad ¢ every n 
protect is all oa. never 
al is highly rec ote Fy 


shrinks, 

















A MOTHER'S RESPONSIBILITIES. | 


Men frequently fail to realise the amount 

of reasoning a careful Mother ha to expend 
n th household duti 

W her pin lor imstance, she must 

decide \ t} n article that MLS cheap 

] il | ho that » onomy 

is based on th mount of benefit derived 

i { just as much as on actual 

uce “GOOD VALUE ” 

tion of “ OUTLAY ” and 

RESULTS metime requires much 

| in the case of COCOA 

het She gets VAN 

HOUTEN’S Experience hi taught het 

1 1 1] 1 Mt Ith ‘ than thr 
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FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 

















HIVERS &Co S0aP work BATH 


NO NOLANCIN OR CUTTING 


BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 
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EI “ZSVAANN_) HAMPSTEAD ROAD, tonpox, w. 








CORK LINO. 
ree 
< : AN 
12 13s. 9d. 
25 27s. Od. 
50 52s. 6d. 
Patterns post free. 
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CASEMENT 
CURTAINS. 


The Sheraton,” 


| | 2/1 
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Oetzmann’s Bengelow Cues 
proves 1 one of 
THE MOST INTERESTING EXHIBITS AT 
THE WHITE CITY, 
d will be exhibited again this year, together with 
A "BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE, 


With large DINING HALL Furnished 
in the WILLIAM AND MARY period. 


COUNTRY HOMES BUILT 


on the 7 years’ system. 
hor full particulars, pleasi 


“BU NGALOWS AND COTTAGE HOMES,” 











¢ } CASEMENT CLOTH. Solid Fumigated Oak An illustrated B klet, containing Ar hivect’s Plans and 
b Umbrella Stand. Estimate ! ttages and Week-End ~- stung 
6d. tted with i Mh  meges tc "£2.000 to build, and Schemes 
1/0 at 45. 60, and 80 guineas. 
Patterns post free. n 6/9 Gratis and post free. 
p 
| 
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prepared with milk is 
a complete food, rich, 
creamy and delicious 


For dawning life and advancing age. 
For development and decline. 

In growing vigour and failing power. 
ln bre aking health and « onvalescence. 





















The Church Army 


| PLEADS EARNESTLY for DONATIONS 
in Aid of its Work on behalf of the 


UNEMPLOYED, OUTCAST, & HELPLESS, 
AND THE UNCODLY AND CARELESS. 


lamation 
ot 


land for rec 
failures 


hout the 


ais, tramps, vafers, and socia 


| LABOUR HOMES th roug 


bot xes RESCUE WORK. HOMES FOR 

YOUTHS. Fifty per cent. gain a real fresh start in 
FARM COLONY. 

\id for the respectable unemployed and their families by 


PROVISION OF WORK. 
MISSIONS IN PRISONS, WORKHOUSES, and 


SLUMS, vitation of responsible Clergy. Hun- 
dreds ot Evangelists and Mission-Sisters working in 
town and country parishes u r ( wy 


SEASIDE MISSIONS. MISSIONS TO SAILORS 
AND SOLDIERS. 
SIXTY-SEVEN MISSION VANS « 


FRESH AIR HOMES for Women and C! 


1 Londo 
Funds, Old Clothes, Firewood Orders 
, and quantities of Waste Paper 

for Sorting Urgently Needed. 


tinually itinerati 
lren stit 


1 siums, 


( I ed “ Barclay ije Church Army," payable 
! y ( 1© (Hon. Chief Secretary), or Mr. W. 1 
i hk CH Treasurer Bry t Street, Marble 
I j W 
{ t F440 Telegrams: Battleaxe, London 
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it is the typical British drink-food, and unrivalled 
for the athletic Pursuant. This is not the view of 
the Manufacturers merely, but has been endorsed by 
such authorities as Mr. C. B. Fry, Mr. A. J. Gould, and 
Sandow’s Magazine, as well as leading medical men. 
As a “Conditioner” it is unequalled for repairing 
the loss of tissue inseparable from serious training. 


\n absolutely pure, highly nourishing, and easily assimilated Cocoa, unsur- 


‘ngth ; in short, an all-round Ideal Food Beverage.’ 
—The Sanitary Rect 


“The Best In The Shop.” 





‘Has Won More Awards Than 
Any Other.” 





Makers to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
And to the People for nearly 200 years. 
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For 
BIRTHDAY or 


WEDDING 














£20 


‘GIVE“SWANS” 





\M 





19 &80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
I . 


Sold by all High~-class 
Stationers G Jewellers. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


ABIE, TODD & CO., 
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DEAFNESS 


A new invention of greatest importance to the Deaf, which 
is unsurpassed in its curative effec ” Deafness, 
Catarrh, aii Headnoises, is 


KROEGER'S sxccrac-cxcmica EAR BATH 


By means of Cataphore sis certain remedies are pain- 
lessly applied direct to the Seat of Disease, + parts 


f the ear which atherwi e are not eas f a 
It is to this proved fact that the remarkable 
of the Ear Bath Treatment is 
Not only Deafness, but many other tegen yield 
speedily to this epoch-making Electro-Chemical Treatment. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


MR. MARTIN KROEGER, 
“‘Bluthner House,” 13a, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 




















Of all Chemists, 1s. 1{d. per Box. 
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TO CLEANSE the mouth, 


and preserve the body from 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Prepared from Purcly Vegetable 
Antiseptics 





Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 
the delicate tissues of the mouth 


ind | ps 





Tubes 1/- Pots16&2 6 | 
—— 


Harbulfs» 
Plasticine 





EXCELLENT 


For a Wet Day's Amusement— 
The Youngsters Glory in a Box of 
HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 


The COMPLETE MODELLER BOX, with 
5 Ce lours, Tools, Boards, etc Post Free, 2/10. 


The CHILD’S DELIGHT, for Very Little 
People. 1/3. 


Wm. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, BATH, 
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The Summer Cream |] REYNOLDS’ 
itt aeaeeaae WHEATMEAL BREAD 


the ideal summer toilet cream. It 
ation PURE DIGESTIVE Bread—the product of 


contains no grease, oil, or fat, and 
is delightfully cooling and re- Scientific Milling and the finest quality Wheat pro- 




















freshing before and after all curable for money A wide and growing demand 
forms of outdoor exercise. Most a re eA erat Aaa Bread 7 . te 
successful in preventing sunburn, «4,8 . IS met, 
roughness, redness, and _irrita- # Ask any leading ba for Reynolds’ Wheatmea 
tions from heat or exposure, and Bread, or send ca ? ond aad 
especially for curing insect bites. No other ma f ul agents 

cream is so cooling, so cleansing, so beneficial, J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Millers, Cloucester, 








or so harmless. Use a little 


Icilma 
Fiuor Cream 


every day, particularly before going out, and see 
how soft and smooth your skin remains, even 
on the hottest day. This fragrant, foamy cream 
simply imparts the wonderful virtues of ICILMA 
NATURAL WATER, which it largely con- 
tains It cannot grow hair, needs no powder, and 
has none of the dangerous after-effects of greasy 
creams. Most cleanly and economical in use. 
Price 1/= everywhere, 
Send 2d t ps for int p ind three } 
beauttf H postcard vt i the famous 
Icilma g—a natural curiosity. 
ICILMA CO., LTD., 
(Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 





















pays for a Small Advertise. 
ment in our Series of 





2/9 


50 Good Provincial Newspapers. 
Write t 








B. WHITWORTH HIRD, Lro., ADVERTISING 
SPECIALISTS, 1, SOUTHAMPTON Row, Lonoon, W C 


























Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd., will hold their 
Annual Picture Exhibition at Cutlers’ Hall, 
Warwick Lane, E.C., from May 24th to June 
ard, inclusive #& % s& ae 
Original Paintingsand Drawingsand Facsimile 
Reproductions at Popular Prices % * 


Admission Free on production of visiting card 
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isfree to you : 
I = ( ! tial, 


MADAME TENSFELDT, Hair & Skin Specialist, 
121H, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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TEETH BOUGHT. 








ARTIFICIAL fis, oppose. Rothione” Pace 











NOW IS THE TIME 
de orations You want your copy of our 148 
| Catal ue FREE A whole warehouse in 


CAS EMENT FABRICS. 
ae oa a 





cl TRTAINS double strength 





Window 





age 
ok 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 
ADRAS MUSL'NS, 

HOSIERY and LACES 

and Patentees of CONTRENET 


¢ Looms, NUTTINGHAM 








TRY 


URICURA 
DROPS. |,1/: 


Post Free. 
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| Halls 













From the Artistic 
Point of View. 


* Hall’s Distemper’ is a wall cover. 
ing that is artistic in the highest sense, 
Its simple tastefulness adds to the fine 
effect of furniture and pictures, and 
gives a keynote of refinement and 
good taste throughout the home, 






Sanitary 
Washable 


Distemper 


(Trade Mark) 


There is no other material made in so wide or 
so beatiful a range of colour. There are 70 
shades of ** Hall’s Distemper” to select from— 
including rich dark as well as light tints—which 
assist greatly in the production of fine decorative 
and artistic effects. 

The use of “Hall's Distemper” is highly 
rec »nmended by leading sanitarians and medical 
men as a powerful aid in maintaining the cleanli- 
ness and health of the home. It is when first 
apolied a thorough disinfectant and germ destroyer, 
anJ can be guar inteed to contain half per cent, of 
cresylic acid, if desired. 

All leading decorators use and recommend 
Hall's Distemper. Ask your Decorator to show you 
the series of artistic stencil friezes which the trade 
can now obtain direct from the Sole Proprietors 
and Manufacturers 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL. 
London Office : 1. Boro’ High Street. 


shade rd and f 1 irs post free on application, 

































“Mum 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


















and neutralizes all odors of the body. 

No matter how often a person bathes or 
changes his clothing, he is sure to be an- 
noved, 1 I or less, by bodily odors. 

Wa ng opens the pores and lets out a 
great intity of waste matter from the 
bodv. M im does not che« k this w holesome 
process, but merely destrovs the odor that 
comes from it 

Easy to use; not costly; harmless toskin 


and lothes, 


aT 


1. If your dealer hasn’t “*Mum’’ send us his name 


hilling, and w | it postpaid 


Thomas etna & Co. 
4 Old Swan Lane, Up. Thames St., London, E.C. 
Gen’! Sales Agents Mum Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 





DINELYPTUS 


PASTILLES 


(Broncho-Laryngeal), 
For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE 
A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh, 
Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teache 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN wrote: "1 have als " 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 





; 
SIR ‘HENRY IRVING 
fats ELLEN _TERRY 


Sold only in box I/- and 2/6, by C 
»tores, or posted from 


PROCTOR'’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWOASTLE-ON-Tyx¢ 


IT 1S CHILD'S PLAY 
CLEANING BOOTS WITH 


ig. me DUCHESS 
“4) BOOT POLISH 


A shine of magnificent 
brilliancy — Does not 
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Yes, very disfiguring and aging. But you can avoid 
them all the same. 
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A Country Corner 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


SYNOPSIS: CHAPTERS I-XIV 

















I iry and Penelope Mowbray, who break away from the control of their lady 
intry rer Laurence, much older than they, and almost a hermit, 
ering his plans for sending them back, and offers to allow them to 
ve Clu vhich he is once a week, the two girls meet his friends—Sir 
fe seems to hold a iden tragedy. and Mr. Bruce Talbot. Hanging about 
1 te v, withad tion to grumble at most people, especially women folk 
r g rations in a wood, and plans out her work for many months 
is shrouded in mist, and encounters a mystet s lady, who speaks 
er sympathy and p, but they are declined. On her return home she 
range be 1 hby's mysterious wife Laurence will neither 
i the 1 \ ater the girls are visited by Miss Stanhope, a 
g woman vh t r of the girls wishes t ee again But Sir 
er Hawkhurst, where M Stanhope lives in wealth and luxury, and the 
re ] puzzled as to their hoste s real character When the girls visit 
M Forrester, wh urprises them by warning the not to think of 
few | afterwards, as Laurence and Rosemary are passing through the 
y reviling the Major for his constant devotion t r. I am sick to 
I ma t quite rte asks her t ill on her at 
I er ‘ ) », that is a lity Rosemary accepts 
fe a ea r ible beauty, has had her 
1 ible t r I t 1 shutting herself 
mT erwat Rosema pe are surprised to hear 
1 R t i Vivaci y vho comes to visit them 
e news r, espe i us the im ge will mean their own 
e an ve at the Manor Farm near by Sud ly the news i 
€ { her prope 1 to the dis¢ ery 1 later 


Samson had gone out with his master that 


VIAKI Yor HAPPY : 
» she was alone She was not 


afternoon, s 
working Lately she had been strangely 


’ fires! ‘ 
lazy, and had spent her time in wandering 
restlessly up and down the paths, or in sit- 
ain ting by a wood fire wrapped in abstraction. 
This day was a warm, soft one; there was 
v dust no wind, and a great deal of sun. It was 
\LEX ANDER perhaps a day which tempted one rather to 
N, M Mowbray ! ” dream than to do. Rosemary was conscious 
tartled, for of the sweetness of air and sunshine. The 
bench in_ her cent of the moist. mossy earth, the stillness 
nd had not of the leafless wood, and the general rest- 







ted States of America, 








fulne of Nature helped ra than 
But she came out of 


quickly wl 


hindered meditation. 


dreamland very he saw 


Philippa Stanh 


She Wa Eres 


pe st ind ng befor he! 
ed in her rough tweed walk- 
ing dress, and looked pale and harassed. 


It w Rosemary who put her at ease at 
once 

How nice of you to come and see mé 
I have been longing to meet yo but did 
not like to disturb you, for I heard you 
were very busy.” 

Ver busy,” repeated Mi Stanhope, 
itting down on the bench mechanically. 
B cutting my own throat, or digyving 
my own grave; I don’t know which imiie 
fits best 

\\ ) fee] Oo sor! t it l] but 


vou know we are 1n trouble. too, for we are 
going to turn out in the spri 
te know what we vall d 
I th ht your brothe1 

} 

I 


it make a difference t ! | 


For a moment there \ lence then 
Rosemary pointed down a glade in front of 
them. It was now covered with dry dea 
leaves; the overhanging trees were stripped 
of all foliage It did not look a cheerful 
picture, but Rosemary’s eager voice began 


itting here learning lessons. ‘This is 





our outlook, and it’s rather a depressing 


good 





one. But t think, just imagine the 
time comin to this dry dead little glade! 
Even now all the bulbs are pushing up 
through the dark earth, One h only to 
vait In another or two 
the your iou reen, the flowers, the 
ylo ms l will be cramming every 
corner of it It seer I i failure 
now ng t ne i ( e day 

P Stanhope )} 1 \ he g rar 
T 1 ig he l | 10 d | ( L have t 
en tuff eno 1 tot vat hi 
c e to me thout moan id but 
th life fh come to nast ] like 
thi e, I have no hope that it will ever 
be different I h con here tot k to 
ou to-d I feel that yo r sister 
ire out of the cor O1 I be wron 
but I fans uu do not judge pe by their 
tatus or wealth And most of 1 friend 
do th } pee! } ) t | oO 
and nder nd t otner dard of merit 

Mo rather a snobbish thir id 
Ro I I loftil 

No, I will not allow that It depend 
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honestly, 


Well Pennie and I y 1) he 
proud to be your friends now. Before. your 
money seemed to keep us at a distance. 





at's an awkward thing for me to say but 
I hope 
bourhood. You are 





you won't go away 


Irom this neigh 
not thinking of it. 


ire 
al 


| have been thinking of it, of course. by 
the fact is, I cannot make n plans. | 


like. News 


) e 


money to o where l 


travel Tast, I hear omething about your 
yoin to the Manor Farm Will vou let n 
come and join you thers I don’t mean 
that I shall interfere with you, but I want 
inexpensive lodgings; 1 couple Or reoms 
which will hold a few bits of my own 

ture It would cost TT n to move the 

up to town if I ar n oin i ett 

there. I thought I must ask vou about 


first before I went to Mr Wortley. B 


I take rooms there too, we should have to be 
friend hould we not?” 

I re was somet Y most wistft n 
her tone. Rosemary w astounded at 


quiet simplicity of her words. She co 


hardly believe that it was the “haughty 


heirt peaking to her. 
delighted,” she re- 


I—-we should be 


sponded warml\ ‘Pennie and I would 





like it awfully. It would be great fun 
We could cor pare notes on cheap house- 
keepin and there are two very nice root! 
just below us I an » glad you're not 
oll iwa\ Don’t you think it strange that 
we should all have our flitting at the same 
Mi Stanhope did not answer. She 
razed down the lop rlade of dead 
bracken and dry leaves in front of her, but 
yresen ! 
I do f weak, whiny, 5] ss 
people, who sit down under any trouble and 
let it crush then OT 1 le will prevent 
my ranking amongst them. I have done 
nothin wron o have no need to hang mv 
head, or rush aw fr the neighbourhood 
And I want to sta roa time if I « 
unt I future plans are settled. I want 
to to your church on Sund I feel my 
vorid turnir to tur\ Do you know 
\ I I Wi I changed circu! 
re chanved view And your littl 
rh istound 1 am beginnu 
to see that contemptible bodies sometimes 
ontain noble oul Do you think 1t 
Do le to et weetne and strength out 
f adversit lie do he thinks 1t abso- 
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She held out her hand. ‘Good-bye, you dear little enthusiast,’ she said”—p. 62 


don’t know why 
but I am 


every day, 


wood to think them out, 


ied her Bible, 
bench. 

her in wonder. 

vays knew you 
Is. Its wery 


things,” said 

to her cheeks. 

told what to do. 

She told me this 

a Joan of Arc. But, 

Stanhope, love in one’s heart for 
King makes one burn to serve Him.” 







































on ee 
to he 
there 1 
mont! 
roon 
papered 
Is ver 
we're 

, 
had | 


L, 
S YW 
} 
\f 
vi 
» I l 
} } 
i Db 


Then, 
pe rose to go. 

the Hall on Tuesday next,” she 
K to your sister about my 
Manor F 


sigh, 


ilence. with a sig 


lodg- 


arm. If she does not 


iea of my doing it, let me know. 
inderstand. | daresay I shall be 
nsociable neighbour. The pro- 
transformation w 1 be trying. 


terfly ever go back to its 


re 
WW ] 
Ww 
s| 
ctl 
' 
. a 
1 


and 


satures on the face 


grub’s 
t would be such a tight fit, 

But that’s what I am doing.” 
yut her hand. 
dear little 


and the vicar 


you 
“You 


e believe I am one 


enthusiast,” 
tovether 
of the most 
of this earth! 
ble to view my successor at the 


eration and pit 


be settled at the farm long 
ill,” said Rosemar trugylin 
cal. “I suppose u will be 


lesday. Pennie and I have two 


e us yet, but we have taken the 
yoing to have 
painted by 
r at all 


O do 


them 
Mose Vance. He 
And 
irselves 

intz curtains, and have 


things like that. 


everythin oO 


in the corners, and we're not 


ve a modern bit of furniture 
nt our rooms to K il we 
them a hundred years!” 
lope looked dubio 
will be different from that 
ve no old f t ( but I 
th of my own to make my 
1 Rosemary also made her 
Pe nelop« Wa Ve i willing to 
nhope as their fellow-lodge1 
recovered her | ht spirit 
» think that I rence mar 
) od thir em all 
€ 1 yg h if re tree - 
1 we shan’t | r friends.” 
l lose 1 vood id Rose 
ort tires ru rd her 
in trom a walk nd called 
Kir ibout that bit of wood 
he 1 Are ou ver 
[ am It bit of me.” 
» ne 1 for ( ive it 
f i irden, | 
d rer the 
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field where 


some 


our vegetables 


are, I think 
hrubs and a bit of a plantation, and 
a few walks round, would be a good founda- 
tion, and then May can put in what flower- 
beds and turf she likes.” 


“Thank you very much,” said Rosemary 


pleased by her 


surprised and brother's 


‘1 don’t want to be s« If 


rht for her fist 


thou 


but you know two head-gardeners never got 


sure Ma 


having the 


on, and | am and | would not 


wood 


be happy between 
Irom a wood 


Sull, a field is very different 
| what she will say.” 


know 
“Oh, T’ll explain. | 


your 


don't 


aont 


Want to take 


wood from you.” 


He said no more, but when the sisters 


were alone Penelope laughed a little 


know 


chievously. “I who your friend js 


Rosemary.’ 
“What do you mean 
“Only that I 


walk with Sir Anthony. Do you know 


MIrence 


ha been taking 


it was he who suggested to Laurence 


the Manor Farm would be nice for us? He 


is like an old grandfathe1 Laurence let 


} 





the cat out of the bag the He 
said that ‘Tony’ had advised him not 
write to Mrs. Burnal about us Fancy | 


ht we had done with 


thinking of it! I thou 
her for good and all!” 

‘Sir Anthony need not interfere about 
my wood,” said Rosemary a little loftily 


who meddle 


I am to keep posse ion of it Ay 

and make 
rden for Mr 
ised her I would 


to be a kind of maz and only she a 


me some plants for it 
retreat for her. I 





Mi Stanhope went over to the Manor 
Farm and took the two lower roon | 
neighbourhood was ver nterested in het 
plat ind in the new t the H 
Phe arrived two or t fter M 
Stanhope had taken ps n of her farm 
roor ind Bruce 7] t e over to the 
irls full of inforn t the 

M1 Titheridge Knight n unpre 
tentio little soul, who esn’t quite know 
what he ought to do, ar is much atraid 
of giving herself awa She looks to he 


and he 
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it. He’s a caution, I can 
it with swagger en nh for a 
iInda- vor. I believe he 
wer- 1. the City. Best 
} 1 i top 
cted th 


ut and rive 


ha been somet 


not ask what ! 
and frock 


vill: 
the 


hat 


nors¢ Oo 


1 entri But 


everything 


| l noner 
brother, and ll of 


They don't ound interesting. 


to do 


Hawk 


pleased t 


ould They'll be « 
lI fellow is 1 
o do 


a pl 
I 


+ tl ‘ 


t 12 .,¢] 
) I I 


I t ntrod 


uce 
5 t e ¢ I before. 
1 ki \ t small. 


ne were 


I n I peakir 





f¢ turned t 


ve dr 


awe 


tell 
Lord 
hing 
He 
coat, 
vers 
ma 
went 


itity, 
at 


Have 


with 
hurst 


o see 


down 


lying 
otten 
with 


iy to 


ation 


aw kward, 


him. 

He 

She 
con 


ivy to 


to me 


ypped 
savs 
not 


my 
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driven over from Rollins’ Chase. Oh, here 


is my daughter Patty | er — mean 
Patricia.” 

The girl who entered the room at once 
interested the sisters. She was short and 


fair, and perhaps a little too stout, but her 


face was an open, smiling one, and her 
manner quite simple and natural. 
“Don’t call Patricia, mother, 
Edward is not here. I like my old name, 
Patty, best. I shall never up this 
state.” Then, as she shook hands with her 
visitors, she said: “ This is all very strange 
and new to us, and I don’t know if mother 
like it at all, but seemed to 
have no choice but to come.” 
Mrs. Titheridge Knight 
shocked. 7 My dear Patty,’ 


in an aside, “ 


me when 


live to 


and | will we 
looked quite 
she murmured, 
what would Edward say? Do 
be careful.” 

laugh. 
turning 
just the 


But you'll get 


Penelope laughed her’ merry 
“That is so nice of you,” she said, 
to Patty; “I’m sure I ] 

same if I had to live here. 
very fond of it before long. It’s a beautiful 


should feel 


plac Cc as 
. Yes yes,” 


most beautiful. 1 


Mrs. Knight. “It is 
longing to go over 
kitchens 
servants 


said 
am 
the whole of it. I want to see the 
larders, but Edward says the 
like it. I think 
ought to see the larder every day, and con- 
trol her cook a little, but I old- 
fashioned, and we have kept on a few of 
Miss Stanhope’s staff, so it is rather awk- 


and 
would not every mistress 


am 


ward. Do you think we might ask for tea, 
Patty, my dear?” 

Patty looked a little scared. Penelope 
hastened to assure her that it was quite 
early, and that they could not stay to tea, 
and the relief shown in her face was un- 
mi takable. 

“Are you great friends of Miss Stan- 
Lop asked Mrs. Knight “I cannot 
help feeling sorry for her, poor thing. I 
hope she does not bear us ill-will for 
turning her out. I am sure we shall be 
very vlad to let her come and walk about 
the wardens as often as she likes. I am 
told that she took a reat interest in the 
garden. I have not seen her myself, but 
my son assures me she is very beautiful. 
In novels—do you read novels, Miss Mow- 
bra he and she would make a match of 
it. I said something of this sort to Edward, 
but he did not like it at all. He is very 
ambitiot He alwavs has been since he 
was quite a little boy and refused to play 
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SHAKESPEARE. eae 


it a lif 


£ kindne and bliss itered 
And until they ¢ : 


me some happier 


With this 





lanet, 


thi 


with | t bricks. wanted real ones At the bottom of t 
that v 1 stick’! l ex he wil Willoughby. He w 
ro into P ment and mar! eat lad held out his basket te 
I bel he 1 ins to do H uid last “Fou trout Iwo 
night I n ad ( er would each Your brother 
t \ na hou : He was cominy to \ 
Patt 1 broad later than he though 
M r, dear, he would 1 ( 0 expecting him back to 
repeat hi peeches.” Penelope t up fror 
Mrs. Kr t coloured up 1 ir] be \nd the trout ar 
\ lever thir P I don't : 
inderst hem ver ti W here M Ri 
Vi nh ¢ lit Penel e tul the con Need ve as} 


mot! nd daughter b ¢ my wife and | 
m I fit y preferal ( n. The spring bulbs are wv 
\M St e ] 1 her te, too The tood a moment 
but it 1 | niul one, < declared t the px eful land 
t R that he \ I oO 1n- I pe I al 
le t t again f She w 
“7 Was insuffer { ne d a bunch o 
I 
hint t I had been « them Me I 
' t I t ears hau tened in tl 
What cub he is! \ if J hone with inny conte 
uN l first went i am “Eve minute of ¢ 
} t t an. that per | It here . he id. ‘ Ro 
Is 1 to eeq t dden é 1 in Our roo! l 
wealth ; r povert o | t not to never want to leave the 
t ] r thu hard (nd wealth has lost her old rest] 
( I I ou | 7 M Mowbra made her \ t a littl 
| ( | | hapr 1; I lear ck in the village hie 
t 1 Wa n her time H 
vastil time Major 
vod people seem to | 
WI ' ] ‘ " ] ‘ 
> ‘ - , , il G 0 ( i 
CHAPTER XVI 
haps w hould not I 
| H it quiet fy Wa “ te 
‘His overthrow heaped happiness upor learnt that it m ‘ 
For ther not till then, he felt } i] , 
And f i the blessedness of bei li P fs \ 
ene « MM a ( 


I amb ’ . nt 
ve I ‘ wa ip 
. Rosemary think 
in the orchard The \ I en of the , ; , , 
. ( I wd all da 
re \ i howil 1d Li not S n't 
| tt cide il ‘ 
we , nit Hhe thie . 4 ; ‘ 
I front r for she till dr 
Pen rehe led on 1 stone c 5; 
K in hand ewed 
he I f te , 
‘ be Waitin ll h 
They may rail at this life— from the hour I began it, a u at 6COr H 


nd I have 





ps stood Major 
hing attire, ay 


weigh three pounds 
had ] Ck, 


Mt 


it found " 


Mowbray \ 


it 


i I Cat 
r How kind 
he is in her wood, 
ri hly Or all he 


vere the re ve terday. 
onderful.” 
e by side, gz 


© in tront of ther 
! personincati I 
iad in It preg 
vio nestle 
Herr I 
hit and her « 
n da\ i delicic > 


n ads 


n again. Rosemary 


( Since | have 
I yn t the old and 


€ not feel she 1s 
‘ ou a dread ot 
Vil ighb Most 
ting time? Per- 
I used to think 
f power. I have 
‘ ” 
h to one 
] 
across h 
fe had 
he w ilent Io! 
I I be active 
) yu are doin 
t I'n thankf il to 
I h more than 











They stood a moment side by side, gazing at the peaceful landscape in front of them.” 









































ing each 


ther her eve “T used to think I 
v ld | to be a farmer’s wife, with flock 
of « ind chickens at 1 heels all 
( then I longed to be a traveller 

nd gmy ra n rk, tropical 

IOI t then I thou ht a mus! al yenius, 
tra\ I from one Continental capital to 

nother, w 1 be an ideal life, and now 


lin down to a 








co ing witn infinite content. Ros 
ma nd I have a good many argument 
al t ent. I quote to her a Bible com- 
Ir 1 Be content with h things as ye 
have.’ she ays content l lazy self- 
indulget a living at ease which is con- 
demned But don’t let us moralise any 
mort He Philippa comir t She 
nd pi to Rosemary 
in the w | e t Here 
1 i \ ne content 
oo a 

P 2 hope approact hen Her 
I erect, ner { ce- 
full i, a when she moved about in 
her t home but her own Was con- 
pi n simplicity, a simple blue cotton 
one, and not an atom of jewellery was on 
her person; and her face w serene and 
wonderfull oftened. 

ne I k |] | with Ma r W ol gh \ 

I had t come out,” she said. “TI have 
been writil tiresome busine letters, and 
when | ‘ two talking he in the sun 
ked ») enti happy that 


” 
too. 


ness 1S of 





\\ 
temper nt lit * sate 
| 
Per ve he could 
I in a 1 t life!” 
Major VW hearty little 
li h Al we grow 
er easier, I 
v I easure, but 
I Laure! is eX ting me 
* : 
I very funt 1 Penelope 
I t nk his wife va want 
] he I | won't turn 
int t ) t the | We must 
I ince for hit I ppose or 











be,” said 
want 
that 


Pen lope 


have to | rravel 


“Rosemary me to lean 
not the 


vell that I 


ort marries, so it is 


can look after myself, 


there is anything that I should hate more 

than another it would be to be hel; 

dependent on other people’s services.” 
Major Willoughby looked at her with 4 


ood-humoured smile. “We'll wish 
many years of indepe ndence yet, and healt] 
and strength to be so.” 


of them thought, standir 


Hiow little 


the 


any 


day oon coming when the 


would recall these random words! 

Major Willoughby took his departur 
and Penelope looked 1 it Philippa vy 
laughing eye 


Isn't he a dear He'll LO 


miserable home, and step into his wif 
dark room with a whiff of sweet air and 
inshine, and she'll rail at him and nz 
at him, and for every spiteful, bitter w 
he gives he'll give hei cheery smile 
quiet response, and ettle down to a 
téte-a-téte with her for the rest of tl 


evening.” 
“] 


Ph 


wonder if he i acting rightly? Sal 


ippa thoughtfully 1 sometimes think 
me, he wo 


her to 


from what you tel 


and 


away 





And, if | a oO, a serent 
temper and great complacency is irritating 
to a pa 1onate nature I daresay th 


would be 


quite so angelic. I suppose he has schoolec 
him elf to be oO. H« aor no look as 
it were hi nature to be ood » 


Pen ope pondered over this for a few 
momen then ran into the house to pack a 
tea-basket, and she and Philippa were 
crossing the meadows to Rosemary’s wot 

When they turned in at the ate nd 


their way alon the prassy pat 


wended 





in arden, it did inde¢ 
Sheets of vellow dafl 
and bluebells stretch 
| and ylades. At eve! 
itch of colour met ul 
ey Round every tree-trunk the sp! 
bulbs and blossoms were pushing their wa) 
ip Rosemary herself wi peaking t 
Inu 


who 


upon. | am 


just as 
And It 


ild do better 


herself for 


if 
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i he pity. and 
silk, 
hard 
ind ( rb 
¢ N « WwW Ro 
we h; 
P ' . 
pl the 
la + 
more,” wo 
t: and t 
it it | 
- etter 


Cl iry Wi re so PI 
Vi ve Ve been ve } \ Phi Ippa 
i ) It ba hn Oasis in 
desert to me; but | knew it could not 
for tl ractical 1 n that 1 money 
| t t! lam gon p to London, 
} f Wi knd drape l am going 
I department nd shall walk 
I \ a } kK howing 


ORNER 


am mantle department, 


going into the 
shall walk up and down in a rich black 
showing off my figure and the mantles at 
the same time. ” 


h Ippyv te ether at the 









the same 
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Bot I emarv and Peneloy ped “Mrs. Wortley will store it for a 7 


ver 


Ye uid Philippa, with a tt un small m, and when I make my fortun 
l h, “I used to ithe no class I shall take a little cottage somewhere ar fi 
) t I he tradesme! | don’t know ettle down 
I could be friend with n coacn She did not eem aepre ed at her future 
mar uchter but not 1 yutcher but full of spirit and courage. As Pene] 


] hter Now I am goil to have my listened to het he marvelled, for s} 





t ne! ne hop not, like Rosemar the key to th lut 
walke Don ook s Other of the Change in her 
hte } T ‘ When the hadow ( n to fall, th 
| t least keep the w I t do v d homewar« ovether. As the 
and _perhat n a vear’s tir f you: will on the Manor Farm steps, on their y 
friend I ma me down for into tl house, Rosemary pointed to th 
I er holida I it at the distant mo 





R ow he Willoughby told 1 ( icant to eX 
retched t her hand to PI the moor to-night | hope she won't 
Let 1 hake hands wit You are in it, but Dick, her d is wonderful 





t , ist have iT efore Oh | ’enelone hi 
it, | er tar” ( 1 not tro her. ol M 
I f e a Roser id vander ibout in t and darkne 


not do a thing ke that You They went indoors to their prett 
le could not stand the strain room, wher pper w laid tor ther 
of it.” after it was over Rosemary wandered un 
Don’t I look as if I could stand any) easily to the window 
ing exclaimed Philippa, with the old “T don’t know w I feel so anxious,” 


) ind her head drooped little and her loughby, Penni i 1 I don’t like 


voice ftened I want t prove myself evening wanderi nd | know her h 





— sand is of n mind She never w 
ence Ro ry recognised hir o with her or 
but he knew he and I she I n to- f 
P oth receives e thought 1 the so de recdom and pt 
tt vical P did not it nd he l I nt to t 
vhat | d her heart Dale Marsh—that f mile \ 


I or ther tik i book 1 settlin herself or 
fir | ct z couch t reé ] 
\ tar , | t } P Ro r y rem ( l ow 
D t om 1 tarted a ‘ I excited \ 
\ I ky \ the 5 


Mi rth ol i I Penni \ Mr Wi 
M« el I I thin ut | n nd 
I i] ( ere *hilippa come out I ‘ 
O Ro eartfelt roo I k t the matter 





ou do with yur furniture?” Penelope hut up her book with a bal 

















Mr Curtis! He ulways run 
n hor ells it as a 
ver seer t think it reflects 

r not kit after him 


‘ r went to the 


Mr Wortley 
village. His 
] been 


alter- 


f n't have 
] has come 
htfull 
they went 
took a 
I he was 
the search 
dreams 
M1 nd eawgti 
bed and 
Id hear 
S ed 
Mr Wortley, 
’s wife—he1 
in’ auver 
Hiarr “3 
0 lad! R exclaimed: 


A SONG 


HE day is too short for its pleasures 
To fully unfold; 
Night closes on partly grasped treasures 
And stories half told. 


Awake! from your languor and dreaming 
To gaze on the world 
With wonders and happiness teeming. 
Each blossom’s unfurled 


SONG OF LiF} 


When did she 


find 


“T thought she might. 
him 

“’T were nigh on eleven last night. The 
Major he were in the village on his way to 


look for she, and her had picked of ‘un up, 


with a hurt leg, away down to Dale’s Marsh, 
an’ her carried ‘un home fit to drap, an’ 
folk say ‘tis on account of a turrible afflicted 
face her have hidden from us. Mrs. Curtis, 
her said it gave she such a turn when her 
aw ’un! But Harry were safe, and her 
made such a fu auver he that her didn’t 
ive no thanks to the Major’s lady, and her 
jist walked off with the Major; an’ Tom 
Hole said he seed her taken bad on the way 
home, for her were clutchin’ of the Major 


tood!” 


an’ near drappin’ where het 


“Oh!” cried Rosemary, “I’m afraid it 
was too much for her. Harry is such a 
heavy boy, and her heart is weak.” 

She dashed upstairs to her sister. 
“Pennie, don’t wait breakfast for me. I’m 

oing to ask after Mrs. Willoughby. I 
knew she wasn’t well. I felt all yesterday 
evening that something was happening to 
her.” Before her sister could say a word 
he had seized her garden hat and was 


downstairs and away along the drive as fast 
could walk. 
[END OF CHAPTER SIXTEEN.] 


as she 





OF LIFE 


To welcome the day that is dawning. 
Oh, put away fears, 

Forget all your sorrows and mourning, 
Complaining and tears! 


For surely this vision of beauty, 
The glorious voice 

Of Nature, proclaims it our duty 
To work and rejoice? 


To store in our hearts all the rapture 
Fresh plucked in youth’s morn; 
For, oh, we can never recapture 
It, once it is gone! 


LESLIE MARY OYLER. 



















Some Liverpool Churches and Ministers 


By WILFRID J. ROWLAND 


| ecclesiastical history of Liverpool, 
unlike that of many cities, does not go 
back into remote ages, for the reason that 
the city is essentially modern. A very few 
centuries ago the Dee was of far greater 
importance than the Mersey. Liverpool 
was then but a poo! collection of houses, 
and as a port (if such a dignified name 
can be used) was subject to the jurisdic- 
of Chester. 
1 all that; 

he { t 


rts of the world, while the cathedral 


tion of the ancient borough 
But the engineers have change 
and to-day Liverpool is one of the gre 
po 
city of Chester 1s visited chiefly for 1ts 
quaint antiquities. In thes 
are quite used to the idea of mammoth 
towns of mushroom growth, but when 
Liverpo 


aadys people 


m nothing 


suddenly sprang tr 





its growth must have seemed almost 4 
miracle. 

For a long time Liverpool had no 
separate parish; it formed part of the 
parish of Walton. Nowadays Walton 
is swallowed up among the numerous 
suburbs of Liverpool. Thus does history 
turn things topsy-turvy. 


Two Parish Churches 

One of the most ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings in Liverpool is the church of 
St. Nicholas, the spire of which meets the 
eve of the returning voyager. Many a 
sailor in the old days would visit the 
shrine of his patron saint before putting 
out to sea. In recent times enormous 
buildings have been erected, and as one 
now approaches 
the finest land- 
ing stage in the 
world the new 
dock offices so 
dominate the 
scene that a 
church spire 1s 
scarcely noticed. 
St. Nicholas 1s 
one of two parish 
churches. It 1s 
a dark building 
with great side 
galleries. Excel- 
lent singing may 
be heard there, 
and the congre- 
gations are good. 
There is only a 





small resident 
population 1n its 
immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but 
trams concen- 
trate on this spot 
from every corner 
of the city. 
Half a mile 
from the piler- 
head, right in 
the heart ol 
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There is an impressive dignity about this 
classic building, which was erected half 
a century ago to replace a lormer struc- 
ture destroyed by fire. With the growth 
of commerce, the 
fixed population 
has been driven 








» CANON 


outwards, and in 
the vicinity of the 
church _ strange 
figures from many 
foreign lands may 
seen en route 

the New 
World. The in- 
terior of this 
church in Great 
George Street has 
recently been 
modernised, and 
the seating  ac- 
commodation has 
been made more 
comfortable. The 
number of sittings 
is somewhat less, 
but there is still 
room for 1,400 
people. The 
church is’ often 
used for religious 
conventions. The 
folk who worship 


be 
for 
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uuses In 
require 
met 


ng 


has not 


con 


uid the 


of the great cathedral 
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te is al t com! 


Congregational 


5 thearal 
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Nal 


are Mr. 

Scott. 
with its 
sentinel 
a small 


} 


hile half 


arms to 
nanding 


Church 


is Great 
Church 


here were pioneers 
in welcoming the 
P.S.A. movement, and at the present 
time there is a large Brotherhood meeting 
held each Sunday afternoon. A former 
minister was the celebrated and eloquent 
Dr. Raffles. The present pastor is the 
Rev. R. Herbert Sewell, a genial Irishman 
who, in spite of a long residence in England, 
keeps in sympathetic touch with Irish 
national movements. Irish antiquities 
have a attraction him. 
Phe Sunday evening services at the church 
are often preceded by an organ recital 
for half an hour, there being a singularly 


also great lor 


fine instrument and a gifted organist, 


Archdeacon Madden’s Work 
Within a short distance of Great George 
is the beautiful Gothic church of 
ot Luke’s rhis is the five 
churches built out of Corporation funds. 
In former times the vicar was appointed 


street 


one ol 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, GREAT GEORGE STREET 
by the Cor modern and is conducted on a grat 
oration it scale Phe chief hall seats 2,200 peopl 
If, but that and it is usually packed both on Saturday 
day is long and Sunday nights. Sometimes many 
past. An are turned away Chere is a bright ar 
other Irish simple evangelistic service on Sunda 
man may be evenings. A strong choir, supported by 
a ee found _ here a good orchestra, leads the singing. On 
re © in the pet Sunday evenings during the summe! 
son of Arch there is a procession which marches with 
1 Madden Great activity marks banners and band down to the landing 
the oj tions of this churel Besides the stage, where an ope ir service is held. 
usu ervices, there are Bible classes in \ notable feature of the work 1s tl 
the afte on, and in the evening organ Saturday night ert. The object 
recitals, often followed by an address to to give a first-rate ] gramme ot musi 
mel Phe Archae lucts these uch as will by sheer merit attract tl 
Spe il Services ith great 1} icity and man in_ thi Street There is 0 
direct One or two we cnown hymns loubt about its succes and many young 
é nd a shor traight address is people are to be seen at the Cent 
elivered. His’ hearers ( never be Hall ho otherwise might be loafing 
n doubt as to what he me thout mr indulgi in less desir 
musements. An illustrated hymn 3s 
The Methodist Central Hall thrown on — thy e lantern — sheet 
Q) { the most succe ree Churcl erse by vers ul the whole audien 
Lust the city the Central Missior heartily joins in the ng. Nor are tl 
| tal sa mem f the Re authorities afraid ot od, honest ful 
( Crarrett ho did devote ite s of hearty ter greet some 
S bygone day It must not hb the humorous cinema raphic pictures 
hat thi thi entre During the inters the temperance Da 
Mi me m There 1 the basement 1 itronised, It 1s 
ere equipment of — also open at noon eve lay for supplying 
he le I é | mi wap 1 rking girls 
ere thi p Lorine Col tlre multit retivities of | 


to vl 
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in a man to superintend such varied work, a strikingly beautiful piece of architecture. 
There is no question that in the Rev. It may be interesting to note that there 
Joseph Jackson the mission possesses the are more than fifty churches in Liverpool 
right superintendent The only drawback and its Lancashire suburbs where services 
are conducted in the Welsh language, 
There are many thousands of Welshmen 
in Liverpool, apart from citizens of Welsh 
extraction. 

As may be imagined, the church for the 
deaf and dumb is a curious building. 
It is so arranged that the preacher may be 
clearly seen as he speaks with his fingers 
to the people. 


Two Rising Baptist Preachers 


Just outside Prince’s Park is the chure! 
where the Rev. T. E. Ruth is minister 
He is one of the rising men in the Baptist 
denomination, which has had many able 
representatives in the city. He is an 
arresting preacher, growingly — popula 
among Free Church audiences through- 
out the country. Both he and the Re 
John Thomas, of Myrtle Street (wher 
Hugh Stowell Brown once ministered 
would be able to do more if they enjoyed 





Gate Baptist ( Liverpool. more robust health. 
Another preacher, comparatively new 
is that the burden of responsibility is to Liverpool, is the Rev. Harry Youlden 


alm t too heavy, even when able assist of ** Pembroke,” as it 1s familiarly called 
ants are at hand to share the work He fills the pulpit once occupied by 1) 
C, M. Birrell, the father ol the Right H 
Welsh Churches in Liverpool Augustine Birrell. Phe last pastor 
Walking down certain roads in Live * Pembroke’? was the Rev. C. F. Aked 
pool, the casual visitor might conclude that) =D.D., who made a great reputation 
it 5 Wariy re 
ligiou Lee Prince 





Avenut ilculated to 








give t impression, fo! 
in it are two Welsh 
church one belongings 
to «the Establishment 











one Presbyterian, on 
Baptist, one Primitive 
Met] { one Greek 
(hu i vish syna 
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is outspoken eloquence and 
ampionship of progressive 


laction. His young successor, 


Mr. Youlden, who 
I intains the 
tradition thus 
made, is no 
less courageous 
in his utterances. 
He can handle 

spec ial sub- 
jects in a mas- 
manner, and 
he has command 
ol a very exten 
Sive Vou abulary. 
His congregation 

irawn from a 


o 


area, and it includes a large 


of men and women in the 


Primitive Methodists and Presbyterians 


Primitive Methodists in Prince’s 
ve the Rev. James Watkin for 
me in the circuit aiter a few 

S London. As a speaker on 
( | other social questions, 

\\ is a great favourite, for his 
enthusiasm are calculated 

e most lethargic audience. 

t fash ble congregations 
fashionable folk have souls !) 

x Park Presbyterian Church. 

S s long the scene of the ministry 
le Rev. John Watson—the “ lan 
en of literature. His place is 
vorthily by the Rev. Alexander 
already is making himself 
life of the city through his 

| ministry 

Other Representative Churches 

St. Margaret’s, Anfield, lies farther from 
tre than most of the churches 


The Rey John Wakeford, the 


sa High Churchman with strong 


sympathies Probably — his 

ly le raining gave him his lucidity 

d diction \s a hard fighter 

5 greatly respected even by those 

le dely fron m, and there are 

i cdiocese where Evangel al 

€ Broad Church school of thought 


representatives, but mention 


should be made of the Rev. T. W. M. 
Lund, the chaplain of the church for the 
blind. He may be seen on Sundays 
cycling to this church without a parish. 
His hearers may always look for a sermon 
which challenges thought. There are very 
gorgeous mosaics in the church, though 
not all are agreed as to their artistic 
merits. One of the attraction of the 
services, Which are freely attended by the 
general population, is the very beautiful 
singing. This is rendered by the blind 
choir in 1 gallery situated behind the 
congregation. It is difficult to escape 
from the sense of pathos when the sweet- 
voiced but sightless singers raise such an 
anthem as “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills.”’ 














THE REV. JOHN WAKEFORD 























This is only the briefest account of some 
of the churches which meet the needs of 
three-quarters of a million p ople here 
are very many others quite as worthy ot 
notice, but the above may at least give 
some idea of the varied ways in which the 
deepest feelings of the human breast find 
expression in the religious lile of Liver- 


p* ol 


























































The Path of Progress 


A Complete Story 





By FRED M. WHITE 


f pesccny is scant consolation in the reflec- 
tion that for the main part our misfor 
tunes are our own fault, and Beatrice Dainton 
was realising this as she drove up the avenue 
leading to Lawdon Priory It was all very 
feel a glow of satis- 
that she had left 


her own living 


well for her to try and 
faction in the 
a comfortable 


knowledge 


home to gain 


But she could not lose sight of the fact that 
it was her own headstrong and miser- 


able pride had 
for a Dainton to go out into the 
which was practically 
nothing better than that of a nursery 
governess. It not Mrs. 
Wybrow were a lady of any distinguished 
position ; in fact, Beatrice had every reason 
to believe that the Wybrows were quite 
They had only come to Lawdon Priory 
recently, and Beatrice could perfectly well 
remember the time when the Lawdons them- 


which made it necessary 
world and 
accept a situation 


was even as if 


new 


selves were quite as great and distinguished 
as were the Daintons. 

But the lapse of time had changed all this. 
Now the old family house had passed into 
the hands of strangers, and Mrs. Dainton 
had found herself forced to take a small house 
and there to live on the slenderest possible 
income. It very well to reflect 
with pride on the fact that the head of 
the family had been the Earl of Stangrave, 


was all 


but it was the only consolation which the 
Daintons possessed. They were suffering 
like a good many other people, from the 
extravagances of their ancestors. Every- 
thing depends on the point of view, and, 


whilst Mrs. Dainton regarded herself as 
the high-bred victim of misfortune, her 
neighbours spoke of her as a proud, silly old 
woman who had done her best to spoil her 


daughter and utterly unfit her for the sphere 
of life which she now oc« upied 

But, on the 
had been fairly 
charming old 
Dainton, where 


whole, mother and daughter 
lived in a 
Mrs 
the flowers and garden were 


They 
be longing to 


content 


cottage 


picturesq ut It was in every respect a 
delightful and Mrs. Dainton 
have considerably her 


house might 


igmented slender 


income by letting it furnished in the sum. 
mer, but this she refused steadily to do 
Mother and daughter, however, were not 
indeed, they 


wrapped up in themselves to be otherwise. 


unhappy ; were too selfishly 
here were one or two discriminating people 
that Beatrice Dainton, 
in happier circumstances, would have been 
a really warm-hearted and attractive girl 
\ll she needed was a sharp, stinging adver- 


who maintained 


sity to bring ‘her to her senses 

It was indirectly Beatrice herself who 
brought this about. Her particularly dis- 
tressing circumstances were uppermost in 


her mind now as she drove aiong the avenue. 
that she 
intent on her 


It seemed to be only yesterday 


had walked into the garden 


roses, when she found the young man there 
He had looked something like a superior 
type of workman; he was dressed in a 


shabby suit of clothes, and was more or less 
plaste red in mud from head to foot. It had 
been raining the night before, and the garden 


soil was heavy It must be admitted that 


he did not present himself in a favourable 
light He was by no means _ bad-looking 


But it 


self-possession,* almost a 


good English. 


and he spoke quite 
was his air of 
chafed 


familiarity, which 


tenderest spot He 


Suggestion ol 
Beatrice’s pride on the 
had not blushed or hesitated when Beatrice 
demanded coldly what he 
contrary, he told 
that he was there 


was doing there 


} ] 
On the her coolly and col- 


lectedly on behalf of the 


Mid-Central Railway, which proposed to run 
a branch line right through the beloved rose- 
beds. He seemed to take the thing abso 


lutely for granted, and ventured an opinion 
to the effect that it would be a great nuisance 

but that, on the other hand, the 
company would pay 4 


indeed 


no doubt 
railway have to 


handsome sum as compensation 
he seemed rather to imply that Mrs. Dainton 
would be getting considerably the best ol 
the bargain 
All this left 


She 


in a kind of dumb 
that she 


Beatrice 


fury annoyed to find 
could not put this good-looking workman In 


ended by losing her 


was 


and soon 


his place 























rdering ! it the premises. 
liently « 1 and, as far as 
see. there s an end of the 
s by no ns the end At 
of a months Mrs 
g¢ foolish] her daughter’s 
fought the railway company 
licitors In vain they pleaded 
ted d not until Mrs 
1 her f to be /600 or 
r that é ised what she 
it ( resented a good 
r eri t it would now 
Ss r r to go abroad 
ths, w her doctor had 
solute cessary There 
I t f getting back 
1 from the railway 
t Ea last moment they 
inds at erted their line 
f Mr Dainton’s garden 
that fut she would have 
s the new venture 
t s. Beatrice 
( herself that she 
f t trouble, simply 
ruarrel with the 
! t w down and 
reat Daintons even 
f t It was quit 
vy that M Dainton could go 
“ t little inclined to 
her for this 
( f ind Beatrice 
prejudice, had 
t ttempt to 
{ l a I ar 
1 he! it IS ill the 
‘ I brought uy 
] ll us old 
And now the 
ryvthing, and 
t t all I see 
| ose I must 
t \ ve your trip 
] Dainton cried 

it all right l 
have lately 
I t mebody t 
Wi iret I fancy 
\ ivs she dor sn t 
rse exactly but 

= ‘ i 


It seems a lo 


She is offering 


t of moncy I 
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daresay it will be horrible. I expect I shall 
be looked on as a kind of upper servant.” 

““ But you haven’t got the situation,’ Mrs. 
Dainton said 

““Oh, there won’t be any trouble,’’ Bea- 
“ Of course, those sort of people 


trice said. 
are always anxious to get on, and Mrs. 
Wybrow will see the advantage of having a 
Dainton under her roof. She will jump at 
the chance of getting me. At any rate, I 
have made up my mind, and I have already 
written my letter. Mrs. Wybrow is sure 
to ask me to go and see her.” 

But, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Wybrow did 
nothing of the sort. She wrote from London, 
saying that from what she could gather Miss 
Dainton would suit her very well, and ask- 
ing Beatrice if she could make it convenient 
to take up her residence at Lawdon Priory 
on the following Saturday week. There- 
fore it about that in due course 
Beatrice found herself driving up the avenue 
mixed 


came 


f Lawdon Priory with somewhat 
feclings 
She had exactly 


what she was going to find. She would 


made up her mind 
find a pretentious woman, artificial and con- 
ceited, overdressed and disposed to over- 
rate the importance of her position. Doubt- 
less she would go out of her way to keep 
Beatrice in her place and therefore the girl’s 
face was a little hard and set as Mrs. Wybrow 
came into the drawing-room. There was 
nothing the matter with the drawing-room 


at any rate, as Beatrice could see for her 
elf The plac e looked refined and home 
like; it had the same blend of dignity 


and simplicity which it had possessed in the 
days of the Lawdons And 
Wybrow came forward and shook hands 
and thanked her with 


when Mrs 


warmly with Beatrice 


evident sincerity for undertaking these 
arduous duties, Beatrice began to unbend 
at ones It was so entirely unlike what she 


had « xpected that she felt confused and em- 


barrassed 

* Really I am 
Mrs. Wybrow said. ‘‘ I have seen you several 
times in the village, and I took quite a fancy 
to you I said to myself more than once 
would be for me if I 
Miss Dainton to look 
when I got your 


exceedingly fortunate 


what a lucky thing it 
could get a lady like 
after my children, and 
letter I jumped at the chance at once. You 
see, the children have a governess, but, ex- 
cellent as she is, she is not what I call a 





























companion to young children. She is a 





little too much of the schoolmistress That 
is why I arranged for her to have the children 
only in ol hours, and I don’t like them 


You won't 
will you? I 


to be left too much to nurses 


mind being one of the family 


mean, you will lunch and dine with us, and 
help to entertain our friends As a 
matter of fact, you will have very little 
to ] 
Beatri murmured something in reply 
She fe t a little inclined to be tearful 
this so different from what she had 


expected, and, so far as Mrs. Wybrow was 


YT 1. she would have passed muster 
any re There was nothing about her in 
the least to suggest the parvenu 


* this 


isn’t my house at all It really belongs to 


went on to explain 


my broth¢ Most of our lives we have 
passed abroad My father was an Aus 
tralian enginee! indeed, 1 t of the great 
enginecrin vorks in that part of the world 
ver ied on by him My brother 1s, 1 
possibl reater genius than his father. He 
really 1 work, though now he has 
bought t pla I hope he ll marry and 
settle dow1 here is not the least occasion 
for him to « iny more work, and yet no 
tuck to it closer t does I 

isk hit Ee 3 the use ot having a place 
like t é t enjoy it Phe only thing 
I to induce him t ce down here 
for week ind he makes a favour of It 
then. But he really is a splendid fellow, and 
I kn ill like him He is not coming 
down t Saturday, unfortunately, so that 
SS your soul in patience lor 

\nothe1 ek went by all too pleasantly 
Every eemed to open up yme fresh 
int I trice. She found M Wybrow 
to mil sh promised 
t ( were dell ful Beatrice 

I t ross Many ldren in hei 
¢ een pre } lf-contained 
found herself expanding and 

c istence as sh i er enjoyed 
t f 1d ntented look had 
ntirel I ed trom le i es there 
t | | eli ques 

I t to her own 

t to realise 

that 7 we , oo 
fool losed het 
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in life. What did it matter, after all, that 
these people were the offspring of a mar 


had 


were just as delightful 


1 
They 
as good-man- 

warm-hearted and 
proud 


who made his own fortune ? 
just 
and far 
than the dull persons with 


whom Beatrice had mixed during the best 


nered, more 


easy 
part of her colourless existence. She was 
prepared to like Mrs. Wybrow’s brother 
Gerald Flockton, when he came down on 
Saturday. 
she told herself, or the children would not 


He must be a really good fellow 


forward so eagerly to his 


have looked 
coming 
That 


to find that she was taking a little more 


evening Beatrice smiled to herself 


pains than usual with her toilette. How 
different it would have been but a weck 
ago! 


C ) far as Beatrice could see, there was no- 
J body in the big inner drawing-room when 
she entered. In a half-amused sort of way 
if Gerald 


like the young engineer wh 


she asked her self Floc kton would 
be anything 
had been the 
at Lawdon Priory at all 

, 


she felt that she should like 


indirect cause of her being 


At that moment 
to see the im- 
again and beg his 
rhen a tall, manly 


perturbable enginecet 


pardon for her rudeness. 


figure in evening dress emerged trom th 


conservatory, intent on fixing a crimso! 


carnation in his coat Beatrice surveyed 
him with complacent satisfaction Evi 
dently this was Gerald FPlockton, and ev! 


dently he would come up to her fastidious 
standard She looked at him again, then 
a wave of colour came over her face. Beyond 
all doubt Gerald Plockton and the 


were one and the same He 


engineer 


came forward 
and held out 


now in an casy natural Way 


his hand 
I am very glad to see you again Miss 
Quite a little romance 


Dainton,’’ he said 


r 


in its way, isnt it I hope you have for- 
siven me for the unwarrantable way in whl 
I trespassed on youl garden some iew 


months ago, but I assure you it was 10 


fault of mine. A great railway company 
important in its way as 
where they like, and 


and when they 


is almost as 
government rhey go 
they take what they lk 
sive me instructions I have to obey them 
I was delighted to tind that my sistcl had 























“S(t 


“The cool audacity of the speech brought the blood back into Beatrice’s face.” 


fortune to get you to take 
1ose children of hers I don't 
thing for you, ecither.”’ 


the speech brought 


back into Beatrice’s face 
t you mean by that?’ she 
t touch of her old manner. ‘I 
id I don’t quite understand you.” 
I think you do. You see, I’ve 
out the world good deal, and 
in contact with all sorts of 
I n’t think it’s good for any 
Clally any ly voung, to lead 
It vou have led It’s—well, it’s 
I think everybody’s meant to be 
in the world, and I can respect 
( girl w turns out bravely 
s | own | uch more than 
tays at home and fancies that 
d « for her.”’ 
methir In that Beatrice 
nt I I to have been furi 
SI ( ht to have spoken 


dignity of the Daintons and put 
Instead of 


with the 
this young man in his place 
that, she found herself agreeing with every 
word he said, and inclined to regard him as 
one of the wisest men of her acquaintance. 
Beatrice had learnt a good deal during 
days had been at Lawdon 
She was destined to learn a good 
the following Monday 
revelation to listen to 
which he had 
He was 


Truly 
the 
Priory 
deal before 

morning It was a 
Mr. Flockton’s 
gained in every part of the world 
modest enough about his own exploits, so 
that Monday morning came and he 
drove off in the direction of the station it 
seemed to Beatrice that something had gone 
out of her; as if in some subtle way some- 
She found 


few she 


more 


experiences 


when 


thing had passed out of her life. 
herself looking forward quite eagerly to the 


following Friday, when Flockton had _ pro- 
mised to come again 
But he doesn’t always keep his pro- 


one of the children said ; ‘* some- 


mises,”’ 


times he forgets.”’ 
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‘Oh, no 
‘Business is a 
she has to be 
promise deliberately for next Friday.’ 

As Flockton spoke he glanced in Beatrice’s 
direction, and Mrs. Wybrow smiled signifi- 
cantly. At that particular moment Flock- 
ton was contrasting in his mind the smiling 


he doesn’t,’’ Flockton laughed 
stern task-mistress, and 


But I think I can 


, 


obeyed. 


pink, flushed Beatrice standing opposite him 
with the tall, frigid girl who had treated him 
with such contempt on their first meeting. 
So far as Beatrice was concerned, she was 
unhappy in the knowledge that her mother 
was still in England It was getting late in 
and Mrs 
impatient 
economy 


Dainton’s doctor 
Still with 


during a 


the autumn now 
was growing living 
the greatest 
the South was impossible without a certain 
Dainton 


winter in 


amount of means Besides, Mrs 


could not go alone True, Beatrice was 
getting money enough to make the path 
smooth, but in no circumstances could 


she ask a favour of Mrs. Wybrow, and it 
best part of three 
before she would receive any portion of her 
salary. There was nothing for it, there 
fore, but for Mrs. Dainton to wait till the 
week or so before Christmas. It was this 


would be the months 


probably that caused a certain shade of 
anxiety to cloud the girl’s happiness, and 
with her usual quick instinct and kindly feel 
ing Mrs. Wybrow detected it immediately 
Almost before Beatrice 
doing she had told the story 

9 foolish of you,’ Mrs 
said sympathetically 


knew what she was 
whole 
That was very 
‘Oh, I can see it now Beatrice replied 
penitently 


“How stupid you must have 
thought me!’ 





What do you mean Mrs. Wybrow 
1 
Why, your brother, of course 
My brother! What has he got to do 
ith it 
I’m afraid I am rather a bad hand at 
telling t Beatrice said unsteadily 
Didn't I say that the young man whom 
I took t e a kind of foreman was you! 
brother I meant to have told you I 
poke t I is if he had been servant 
And he didn’t seem to mind in the least 
That night I met him here for the first time 
he wv , anybody could possibly 
be And |] im sure he gave me the best 


trong and 


accepted 


THE QUIVER 


the offer of the railway company, and she 
would have had no more anxiety as to the 
future. We could 


the winter and 


have gone abroad for 
ourselves. After 
all, there are plenty of nice cottages about 
with 


enjoyed 
beautiful gardens. It isn’t as if we 
had been born and bred in the place, or 
anything of that sort. Now I have the un- 
happiness of knowing that it is all my fault 
and that my mother can’t go away until | 
have managed to 
Beatrice stopped as if the words choked 
her. She had not entirely lost all her pride 
She was thankful that the words remained 
unspoken. But in her quick way Mrs 
Wybrow seemed to divine exactly what was 
passing in the girl’s mind She bent over 
affectionately 
“IT think I understand,” she said gently 
And, if you don’t mind my interfering, I 


and kissed het 


daresay we shall find a way Besides, if 


vou hadn’t behaved as you did, we should 


not have been fortunate enough to have 
you here It’s an ill wind that blows n 
body any luck, you know And now | 
really must go off and write some very im 


portant letters.’ 
It was only one letter, however, that Mrs 


Wybrow wrote, and that one was to her 


brother, with certain information which 
brought him down to Lawdon Priory a day 
before his time It as just alter 

that he made his suggestion. In a matter- 
of-fact way he said he had something on 


which he wanted Beatrice’s advice and 
assistance 
“It’s like this, Miss Dainton 


living in London who always 


he said ] 
have an aunt 
declines to spend the winter in England 
She generally South of Franc 


goes to tie 


with her maid, and hitherto she has been 
wcompanied by her tnend who cannot 


Now, I wonder 


if you know anybody who would take pity 


possibly travel this yeat 


and accompany her abroad 
She is a most charming old lady, and het 
villa at Nice is a littl 


Anybody who accor Ipanied my aunt would 


on my relative 
paradise 1n 1tS Way 


go as her guest, of course Do you know 


anyone who would like to undertake the 
} 
Do vou think, for instance, that 


You might sug 


journey 
vour mother would mind 
gest it to her ’ 
Beatrice glanced swiitly at the speakel 
But he howevel!l 


He was speaking in quite a business tone 


declined to meet her eye 
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thing was as plain to Beatrice 
heard the conversation and 
brother 
f which this thing 
Just the 


t a cert n sense of obliga 


between 
ior 


ld pride which 


Then she 


put 
f it said unsteadily 
un 
this 


and 
as 
ilKC 
but 

} 


hlas 


she 


is wintcl! ( SC Silt no 
rs that 


] ntirely to 


she has 
blame 
nows that better than vou do 


You know how 


you have 


stupidly I 
tor 
on a certain 
you to 


5 re | good of 


this kindly 


Flockton gi 


in tion 


then lh 


worrying 
ro home 
liss D t and see yout 
for her to 
xt week I shall 


this is a 


vo : ’ inage 


| Flockton said sig 


Is | vith them, I think 


had 
and 


tr ic 1 n Beatrice 
relict 
Lor 
follow 


sonic 
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641 
ing Wednesday. There was nothing to mar 
pleasure now, except a certain vague 
fecling that 
She was quite at a loss to understand what 
the sensation meant till at the expiration of 


her 
there was something missing. 


a fortnight or so Flockton suddenly appeared 
in the drawing-room where Beatrice was sit- 
He held out 
Ihere was no mistaking the look on 
and then in a moment of illumina- 
tion Beatrice knew what it was that she had 


ting came forward and his 


hand 


his face 


missed during the past few days 


I came straight back here Flockton 


said ‘ Your mother is perfectly happy, and 


I am glad to say that she and my aunt seem 


to get famously togethe1 They won't 


on 


be back before March, and when they do 
return I think you will find that they will 
make up their minds to share a_ house 


together 

‘But what is to become of ms ’ Beatrice 
smiled 

She was half glad and half regretful almost 
the words were out of her mouth, for 
Flockton had and 
held them in his strong, masterly grasp 


lx lore 


her hands in his again 


‘‘T think we could find some way out of 
that he said ‘ Besides, you owe me 
something 

My mother Beatrice murmured 
‘Oh, I wasn’t thinking of your mother 


I was thinking 
about the first time we Do you know 
even then, I flattered that I 
what sort of a girl you really were. It 


’’ Flockton said 
met 


just then 
myself could 
SCC 
has done vou a lot of good to come to Lawdon 
Priory You have been very happy here, |! 
beheve , 

Never quite so happy befor« Beatrice 
confessed 
that’s why I want you to stay here 
Flockton “You 
the you 
know And you will stay i 
And at that they left it. 


Ah 
altogether 
cant 


murmured 
stand in path of 


won't you ? 


progress, 







































Snapshots from a Chinese Hospital 
By the Rev. J. MACGOWAN, Amoy 


Author of ‘‘ Sidelights on Chinese Life’’ 


‘T’HI 

found belief in doctors 
cines The conditions in 
their lives no doubt 
During the 
the vear they are engaged ina 
conflict with diseases of various 


Chinese people have a most pro- 
ind in medi 
which they 
largely 
greatel 


spend 


account for this. 


threaten their lives, and they 
me or anything that will give 
prospect of relief 

The most trving times, of course, are 
during the hot months, when the sun 
with terrific heat on the in 
sanitary cities and on the narrow alley 
ways, and the crowded dwelli which, 
nd uncleansed, are reeking with 


the germs of disease and death 








The Dirt of Chinese Homes 

It is often a matter of surprise to 
foreigners, who come from countries where 
sanitatior 
the Chinese are not swept off in large 
numbe han they are at present. Thei 
houses are always dirty, whilst those of 
classes are filthy in the extreme. 
paint the 


looked on as a science, that 


the poore! 


No language can adequately 


picture of a Chinese home, with its dust 
and dirt and little heaps of refuse, both 
inside and outside the door 

Phe Chinese never dream of believing 
that su 1 State of things as this has any 
danger in it Germs, bacilli, and bacteria 
are ter! inknown to them, and even the 
word infection is so loosely understood that 


when people are warned against coming in 


contact th fever or cholera or even plague 
patients, a look of amusement flashes 
acr their yellow faces, as though the 
idea v exceedingly comical one. 

lo meet the needs of the community, 
doctor ! drug-shops abound every 
where, and are patronised with unwavering 
faith | ill class It must be premised 
here, however, that from a Western stand 
point the greater number of the medical 
prof n are not only illiterate, but they 
re ly ignorant in regard to 
thie ect they proles They have 

olutely no knowledge of physiology, 


they have never studied anatomy, and 
the delicate and subtle functions of 
the various organs of the human frame 
are a mystery that they have neve 
attempted to solve. . 


Medical Knowledge in China is Fixed 

The reason for this is obvious 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
China there has never been in the past 
any system for the edi 
men. No universities where students 
could be trained in the knowledge of 
medicine have ever existed in this Em- 
pire, and no schools of minor importance 
have ever been set up where 
of reputation could instruct those who 
were desirous of becoming masters of the 
healing art. 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
the Chinese are destitute of any plans 
for the training of their doctors. They 
are not, for they believe that they have 
a system which places China in the fore- 
front of every other country of the world 
in its present proud attainments in medical 
The professors who have silently 
during the 
famous 


ication of medical 


ra CTOTS 


science, 
lectured to the 
centuries of the past are the 


protession 


AEsculapiuses who appeared in the dawn 
of Chinese history, and left their writings 
and prescriptions for the benefit of pos- 
teritv. These, unlike the treatises in the 
West, never need revising, and daring 
would be the man who would venture 


even to suggest that succeeding ag 


could possibly improve on them. 
You go into a druggist’s shop to buy 
‘Te enshrined as a 


some medicine, and tli 
god you see the image of one ol those 
presiding genius 
little 


famous doctors, as_ the 
of the ; 
figure, and typical of the men who lived 
in the dawn of the Empire's life. A few 


business. He is a_ squat 


incense sticks are stuck in front ol him 
and their fragrance as they burn fills the 
grimy, musty room with a_ pleasant 
odour Phe treatise that he wrote He 


open on the counter, to be referred to 10 


case of need, and when a diffi ult probiem 
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comes up as to what medicines should 
be given in some obscure disease, the 
dispenser places his two hands together 
in an attitude of prayer, and bows 
reverently to the silent image, as though 
pleading for inspiration to enable him to 
come to a decision. 


The First English Hospital in Amoy 


When an English doctor first planned 
to open a hospital in Amoy, his initial 
difficulty was to find a house that would 
be suitable for this work. After con- 
siderable delay one was offered to him, 
and, though it was by no means an idea! 
one, 1t Was eagerly accepted as the best 
that could be hoped tor in the cu 
cumstances. It was as forlorn and dilapi 
dated as could be. It was fifteen feet in 
width and seventy feet in length, and so 
shadowed by other houses that only a 
feeble glimmer of light entered at each 
end, whilst the centre was always en- 
shrouded in gloom. The most distress 
r thing, however, was its insanitary 
condition. The walls were black with 
accumulated dirt. The earthen floor was 
ill-smelling, and had been worn into 


ruts and little hollows and mumiature 


mounds 

A number of coolies wert employed lo 
clean out this Augean stable, and on the 
day appointed for its opening the doctot 
was in readiness for his patients. His 
placards, posted in conspicuous parts of 
the town, had been received with a good 
deal of suspicion. The well-to-do would 


othing to do with him, as they 


were quite able to employ the native 
doctors, who, they believed, were far 
better qualified than this barbarian doctor 
to deal th disease The scholars, who 


ire the thinkers of the country, and who 


hold the kev of knowledge in their hands 
looked on his action as a piece of un 
mitigated impertinence which they were 
bound to resent. The doctors of the 


town were up in arms, and warned people 
of the danger they would incur were they 
to put themselves in the hands of a man 
who, being a barbarian and untouched 
by the civilising influences of the Middle 


Kingdom had neither the knowledge 
nor the benevolence to qualify him to 


An hou r so before the time at which 





the doctor had announced that he would 
begin to see patients, men began to verge 
towards the open door of the new hospital, 
They did this in a careless and unosten- 
tatious kind of way, as though they were 
there by the merest accident. At first 
they seemed like the ordinary crowd 
which gathers so quickly in China when 
anvthing new is going on, but a closer 
look at them revealed the fact that there 
was a distinct difference between them 
and the men one usually meets on the 
street. A few of them ‘had the opium 
tinge dyed into their faces, others had 
the keen and shifty look of gamblers 
whilst the rest were loafers; but every 
man in the group was there for a purpos 
and that was to discover what was the 
real design of this barbarian doctor in 
inviting the sick of the town to come t 
him to be cured 


Some Queer Patients 
By-and-by the patients began to appear 
and as they edged their way through the 
knot of people at the entrance the door- 
keeper pointed to the empty benches and 
invited them to be seated. This they did 
until at least twenty bond-fide cases that 
had come to be cured of some disease 01 

other had gathered together. 
The first to come up to the doctor’s tabl 
was a man with inflamed eyes. He was 





forty years of age, and belonged to the 
working classes. He had the typical lool 
of the men who earn their living by the 
sweat of their brow He was very poorly 
clad in the cotton cloth woven by the 
women all over the country distnets 
and dyed with the popular blue colour 
that seems to have such a charm for the 
people ot ( hina. 

In reply to the doctor he gave him a fe\ 
details as to how long he had been troubled 
with his eyes, and what were the pe ulial 
sensations from which he had suffered 
He was comforted by the assurance that 
there would be no difficulty in giving fm 
relief, and the doctor proe eeded to droy 
little lotion into his eyes The man was 
terrified for the moment with the sudden 
pain that flashed through them. He let 
convinced that all the warnings of 5b 
friends and neighbours, that the barbarian 
allowed to 





would destroy his eyesight if ; 
touch his ¢ yes, were about to be realised. 
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Ss ale 
ment among the spies at the and the bending over the bench for nearly 
: enst they saw the every day in the year in the manufacture 
I pa hey felt they were of most perfect imitations of Nature, had 
ge of a gre scovery, and they evidently induced a disease that is only 
inmask t il designs of this too common amongst the Chinese. 
Phe doctor made up a bottle of mixture 
. to t lisappointment, the — for the poor sufferer, and as he handed it to 
speedily over from the him he said: “ I am very sorry that I can 
pa 1d issure the doctor doso little for you. Your disease demands 
evi ilre felt easier, and generous food, freedom from over-exertion, 
g se them had and as much of the open air as possible. 
S Vv subside With a friendly Medicine can only give you a 
e shoulce e doctor assured relief. What you ought to do, if you can 
y he ried out his orders afford it, is to go away for a holiday, and 
( 1 few days, and do absolutely nothing for several months. 
1 be is ever they had Just ramble about on the hills and get as 
S life much fresh air as you can.” 
patient i slim, delicate Che doctor might just as well have told 
ut of which all the man to take a journey to the moon to 
id seem« un, so that there consult the lady that the Chinese believe 
igle t the colour that to be the presiding genius there. 
r Kind moods delights to going off to ramble about where he would 
st it He is narrow-chested, not be able to work and earn money, that 
i permanent p that prevented was an original idea that seemed to him 
ling | f erect By occu- full of the subtlest humour. He had never 
was an a il flower maker, heard of such a thing before, and there- 
sedentary | this demanded, fore it must be a purely barbarian idea, 
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The Chinese never dream of taking a 
change for mere health’s sake. There are 
no seaside resorts and no watering places 
to which crowds flock when they feel run 
down. For the masses it is one eternal 
grind, unbroken by any Sunday rest, 
for heathenism knows nothing of such a 
day; and it is only when disease overtakes 
a man that he lays down his tools and 
waits sadly and patiently for better health. 


The Comedy at the Door 

Whilst the doctor was attending to the 
rest of the patients, and winning golden 
opinions from all by his pleasant manners 
and sympathy, a little comedy was being 
enacted at the door a comedy, I may 
say, that is invariably played in every 
place when the foreign physician first be- 
gins to treat the Chinese after Western 
methods. The actors in it were the men 
who had gathe red there in order to fathom 
the evil designs of the barbarian doctor. 
Some of them did not dare to enter the 
building, lest an evil eye should be cast 


on them, and they should come under the 
spell of magical powers and be whirled 
away into some far-off space from which 
they could nevermore return As each 


patient came out of the hospital, he was 
pounced on by this public-spirited group 
and closely questioned. 

“What have you got there?” they 
asked the man with the inflamed eyes. 

He held uy his bottle and showed them 
the lotion 

We strongly advise you,” said one of 
them, a sharp-featured, villainous-looking 
fellow, ‘‘to throw that away instantly. 
Don’t you know that that liquid has a 
most fatal effect on the eyesight, and that 
in a few days your eyes will be entirely 
destroyed ? Pour it out at once, and be 
thankful that you have someone who 


knows how to advise you.” 

The man was so nervous and excited by 
this confident statement that he dashed to 
the ground the bottle containing the lotion 
that have cured him, and hurried 
home congratulating himself that he had 
escaped such imminent peril 

his p1 ss was tried with each patient, 
and with almost equal success. The men 
with the quinine powders were subjected 


s-questioning, and were so 


terrifies hen they were assured that they 
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contained a most deadly and subtle poison 
that they scattered them on the mud of 
the street 

Fortunately the patients suffering from 
ulcers and abrasions, which had _ been 
washed and bandaged by the doctor 
giving immediate relief, could not be in. 
fluenced by the men at the door, and so 
they passed on to give a_ tavourable 
verdict to their friends and neighbours as 
to the value of the new system of medical 
treatment. 

In course of time the prejudice against 
the foreign doctor began slowly to melt 
away, so that men soon recognised the 
hospital as one of the benevolent institu- 
tions of the place. The cures effected in 
it had been so marvellous and so well 
authenticated, and so much suffering 
amongst the poor had been alleviated 
that the old antagonism died out of the 
hearts of those who had been most vi 
lently opposed to it. Its reputation 
too, had spread to the towns and villages 
in the interior, and patients there who 
had despaired of ever being healed of 
their diseases came from far and near to 
be treated in it. As the result of this 
change in public opinion, it was found 
possible to obtain the large and com- 
modious building that is now used as a 
hospital. 


Helping the Blind Farmer 


One day a rough-looking countryman 
appeared in the waiting-room. His right 
hand was placed on the shoulder of a com- 
panion who acted as his guide. Looking 
at him a little more closely, one could see 
that he was blind. His eves had a stony 
look about them, and were fixed on some 
mental object that seemed to lie straight 
ahead of him; for nothing in the room 
not even the doctor whom he had come 
to consult, could make him turn from the 
direction in which he appeared by instinct 
to face. 

Both the men were farmers from the 
interior. Their clothes, which were made 
of the universal blue cotton cloth, were 
of the same pattern, and did not V 
from each other by a_ hair's’ brea 
Water might have been scarce in U 
neighbourhood, for they still bore marks 
of the fields they had been working 1 
Their heads were unshaven, and thei 





























wenes, instead of hanging down their 
O1SON *m ws re twisted in a caré less, slovenly 
f ‘round the crowns of their heads. 
ifter ireful examination of the 
we eves, the doctor gave the joyful 
that he felt convinced that by 
1 certain surgical operation 
‘height of both of them might be restored. 
ls man, however, would have to stay 
’ 1] at least a fortnight, and he 
mise to carry out all the orders 
re given to him. He readily 
to these conditions, and the 
as performed. For ten days 
tient remained with his eyes carefully 
so as to keep all light from 
to them. At the end of that 
verings were taken off, and, to 
g istonishment of the man, 
is of the crowd that had gathered 
he could see distinctly with both 


] 


New World in a Man’s Brain 
he time came, atter a few more 
e hospital, for him to return 
ide good bye to the doctor with 
hed in smiles, and shook his 
1ands vigorously in front of 
ho had helped him in any 
y is politely expressing his gratitude 
them in true Chinese fashion. He 
started off on his way home, with 
ves looking out on the glowing sun- 
| shine that sparkled on the sea, and on the 
} med to him fairer 
ey had looked before. His 
is full of a music that would never 
lI uld n r forget the months 
f hopeless darkness that blotted the 
the faces of his friends from 





No better messenger than this man, who 
new world in his brain, could 
news to the mountain villagers 
nder-working power of the 
r speak more eloquently of 

1 joving way in which they 





he sorrows of the Chinese. 
| pitals that have been established 
y the missionary societies in China are a 
lsend to the sick and diseased. 
poorer classes life 1s a very 
hing, marked by continual 
’ make ends meet It 1s, how 
len a man falls ill that his true 


begin. There is really no room 
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for him in the narrow quarters into which 
a family is crowded, and as the Chinese 
are heavy sleepers, and have never been 
accustomed to night nursing, it may easily 
be imagined how long and weary the 
nights are to the sufferer with only the 
sounds of the sleeping figures around 
him. 
Heroism in the Ward 

Now the hospital is a tremendous re- 
velation as to the new methods by which 
the sick should be treated. A man has a 
whole bed to himself in a room that for 
space and cleanliness might be part of 
a royal palace. Then, too, he is waited 
on with an attention that he has never 
had in his life, and if he is seriously ill 
watchers attend during the whole of the 
night to moisten his lips with tea and 
to give him little comforts that will ease 
his pain. 

It is an undoubted fact that the China- 
man is seen at his best when lying in 
hospital suffering from some severe 
physical test. You feel then that he has 
an immense amount of character to 
enable him to endure what men of a 
feebler race would absolutely collapse 
under. No hero in the world ever bore 
pain more grandly than do these common 
labouring men and women. It is pitiful 
sometimes to see, and yet it raises one’s 
estimate of our common humanity, how 
a man will endure the severest agony 
without showing by any audible sound 
that he is suffering. Not a cry will break 
from him, and hardly a sigh escape his 
lips. The only signs that would let one 
know that he is in the direst extremity of 
pain is the greeny-yellow hue that suffuses 
his countenance, the twitching of the 
muscles of his face, and the occasional 
erinding of his teeth. Beyond these 
expressions of pain he lies like a log, 
without exhibiting any other symptoms 
that he is passing through the severest 
trials to which the human frame can be 
exposed. 

Saving a “ Bad Boy” 

We have had many instances of this in 
our hospital experience. One day a man 
was carried in from one of the neighbour- 
ing streets apparently in a dying con- 
dition. He was a most ghastly sight to 
look at, for he seemed covered with blood 
from head to foot. His face and his 
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head were smeared with clots that had 
evidently flowed from them, and had 
coagulated and dried up since the wounds 
were inflicted. The colour of his skin 
was death-like, and, but for the twitch 
ings of his eyelids and an _ occasional 
igh, one would have felt convinced 
that he was dead He was a disreputable 


cha ictel ind had been wounded by some 
of his companions, whom he had offended 
The process of stitching up the numerous 


t 

wounds over his head and body was 
borne by this thief and vagabond with 
ly martyr, and 

from his lips. 
Next day I stood by his bedside, and 
was astonished to see how rapidly he had 
recovered from the murderous assault 
of his comrades in crime His face was 
pale and marred with the stitches that had 


the patience of an ea 


scarcely a sound esi ape 


bound up the gashes in it, and he looked 
ao thee he had lately been on a = wager 
field where bullets hurtled through the 

and alin thrusts had flashed. In woh 
respects, however, he was a new man 
and his black eves gleamed, and there was 


an alertness about his figure that showed 
his wonted vitality had returned. 


How are you to-day ?”’ I asked him 


I am much better,” he promptly 
repiie 

You had a very narrow escape from 
being killed,’’ I continued, ‘“‘ and had you 
not been ‘brought to the | — the 
chances are that you would hee died.’ 


Yes, I know that,’’ he said “and I am 


ratetul tor wnat you have all done tor me 
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‘Don’t you think you ought to piv 
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up being a ‘ Bad Boy, I asked him 
‘and try to become a good man >?” —— 
 Yes,’’ he said cheerfully, “ I mean + ws 
. ‘ — 
reform, and when I get well again I s 
have to think of some honest way o \ 


getting my living.” 
For some mysterious reason that it 
would have been impossible for me t 
define, I felt my sympathy instinctivel 
drawn towards this poor, wretched felloy ‘ 
I knew him to be a thorough scam 
a man hopelessly bad, and yet there was [== 
something so manly and plucky about him 
that my heart was a rather 
pity than by any feeling of aversion 
In due time he le 
but he carried wit 


I the hospiti il cured 
h him the seams and 
scars of the terrible wounds he had re- 


( eived. 


The Handmaiden of the Gospel 


The hospital, now that it has spread 
into many provinces of the Empire 
become a most beneficent power in th 
lives of the people wherever it has been 
established. It is the one unselfish force 
that takes no thought of character or 
position, but, filled with a mighty pity 
aims only at mitigating human agony 
and human sorrow It is the handmaiden 
of the Gospel, and many are the men 
and women in the Church to-day who 
first had their hearts captured by the 
thrilling story of Christ’s love as it was 
told to them so eloquently in the prac- 
tical benevolence of the hospital wards 
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rround It is the land ot shadows 
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| JUST READY 


HUMPHRY WARD's 


NEW NOVEL 


DAPHNE 


“MARRIAGE A LA MODE.” 


T! 1. recent visit of Mrs. Humphry Ward to the United States 
resulted in a_ book that promises to be the outstanding 
ess of the season As a study in character its abundant merit 
uld alone justify the high position which it is sure to secure, but it 


ossesses a special worth in the brilliant incisiveness with which the 


t 


iuthor deals with the most pressing ‘American pro! lem of the day 
sociologists and dealt 


alre idy studied by s ores ol 


| nis problem 
ol prominence 


th in fiction by numerous writers is the Divorce 
Mrs. Ward has turned her trained intellect upon a stale 
in society whi h many good critics have den minced as 4 
In her treatment of this vital, human prol 
direct. With delicate, unerring tou 
present laxit 


sgrace to civilisation. 
Ward is truthful and 
describes American society as it exists, 


zard for the marriage bond, and in the two 


with its 
| 
important characters 


} | lesasos 
tory presents her theme and works it to its just conclusi 


t! strength of a master mind 


trie 


Daphne or * Marriage a la Mode'"” i 


love for a bright American 


the story of an inter 


nal marriage —-of a young E.nglishman’s 


wealth, and the failure of their married life through misund 


and jealousy. W ith all her crying faults Daphne | loyd, the 
is an interesting character one of the best delineations of a 
ype in recent hetion and human in every W rd ind achol 
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A Complete Story 
By CRONA TEMPLE 


ppealed to a 
lamp-lit space 
trigate, one of 
of a hundred 
Phere were 
ww; listen 
tening, to the 
ht by the 


travs of a great 
eeps together 
taken before 
the First 

ird the train 
ey were given 


ter one, by far, 


with close- 

ices shining 
p and eyes 
tmosphere 
yuld banish 


ovhood 


ten office! 
1 kinds 
+ + t re ted 


as the speedwell flowers that starred the 
grass by the river 

The Captain and Mrs. Rossitur lived in 
quarters in the ship’s poop; wide, well-lit 
cabins, that had been used by more than 
one famous Admiral in the days of the 
when the .Jalabay formed 


” 


wooden walls, 
part of Britain’s fighting line 

They all called her ‘‘ Miss Agatha,” 
from old Collins, the ship’s cook, down to 
the youngest lad in the latest batch of 
recruits ; and one and all they were her 
willing slaves. Her nurse had an easy 
time, for there was not a soul in the whole 
ship’s company that was not proud to at- 
tend Miss Agatha and fulfil her slightest 
wish and whim 

‘It’s an unnatural life for the child,” 
her father would say, a bit wistfully, when 
his eyes met Mrs. Rossitur’s as they talked 
of Agatha’s baby naughtiness. ‘‘ We must 
send her off to boarding-school.”’ 

‘Yes, we must send her to school,” the 
mother would agree. ‘She is getting too 
big for me to teach.” 

But Agatha was one of those happy souls 
that learn by absorption. Her “ lessons ” 
vere the merest farce ; she had learned to 
read, no one exactly knew how ; her sums 
he treated as a wet-weather amusement ; 
he could sing “ at sight,”’ according to the 

usical system adopted for The Boys’ 
horal exercises, trilling lke a lark, and 


th i 


it 


pparently is spontaneous a song 
1c used her needle as deftly as any lad in 

tailor drill’? ; and many a patch on 
elbow, or rent on sleeve, had been stitched 


by Miss Agatha’s slim, white 








The reading was over, and the long 
ranks of the lads rose with the muffled 































shuffle of hundreds of pairs of bare feet on 
the boat led floo1 echoed OCaaly by the 
icoust properties of the great ribbed 
space iverned out of the interior of the 
huge shi Then came a chanted verse or 


last of all, the 
t their meaning had bee 


two: and 
often tl 
by sheet 


rept ated so 
blunted 


(;srace of our 


WOI 
Orme 


repetition * The 


Lord ] Christ, and the Love of God 
ind the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, b 
with us all evermore Amen 

\ moment more, and the boys had crowded 
up the ympanion-way There would be 
the usual hunk of currant bread and the 
lraught of hot skimmed milk apportioned 
for the Sunday suppel In another half 
hour the four hundred lads would have 


wrap] themselves in their blankets ready 
for the leep that descends so easily on 
the youthful and the weary It 3 Septem 
ber, and the night had already fallen, though 
the long twilight lingered, and a rising 
moon added its silver rays 

Miss Agatha little feet pattered along 
beside the Captain's stride The two made 
for the break of the poo} vhere a door 
with big brass knocker and two pots of 
rowing ivy plants made the entrance to 
the Captain’s quarters look exactly like 
a real hore hous« is Agatha remarked 
with pri 

a * * x . 
G ht ’ 


{ nto his office—tlhe ibin nearest 

to that do ith the spl ndid cker 

M t id Carol the maid 

re beyond in the other roor where thi 
il littl vhite bed wa iwalting her 
But Agat turned sharply 1 lipping 
1 1 threshold and etwe the ivy 
lant vay up tl te leading to 
the quarte eck—a_ place ed at all 
times f the intr mot | I 

He lose by the shaft of t ntilator 
( l her face ned to the 
| t f the moon the ul 
c] l ran « e of the 
i 1) 1 just the 
Ble I | e called thet Grace 
] ( Fel | 10 { t ] they 

inde Had the anything 
tuall t lo ith herseli vith het 
fat! {nyt to do t The Boy 


thinking 
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thoughts which were sometimes hard to dis- 
entangle 

Presently she was aware of muffled voices 
softly with the night 
with the wind in the rigging, the ripple of 
the the ship’s stern, and the 
cry of a heron as he flapped high Over- 
Yes 


though 


blending sounds 


tide against 


head voices they 
ticulate 


notionless 


surely were; ar- 
very low. She listened 

It was a hoarse whispering in the jargon 
of the unintelligible 
ears unaccustomed to the 
But Miss 


how she generally did manage to understand 


streets perhaps, to 
coarse local a 
cent Agatha understood. Some 
anything relating to the welfare of The Boys 
Something queer was evidently in the wind 
to-night 


on the quarter-deck 


But who was whispering up here 


There is sure to lb 
like a 


strays 


discontent in com 


munities training-ship, harbouring 


walls and The needful discipline 


the sharp restraint, coming against th 


daring spirits of these children of thieves 


and evil-doers creates an  atmospher 


perilous point with rebellion 

before the 
he nr 
the pI 


burne 


charged to a 
ind conspiracy Fifteen years 
story the Carnarvon 


the \Walabar, had 


date of our 


decessor of been 


actually to the water's edge, by the young 
scamps aboard of her That no lives wer 
lost was owing more to her ¢ aptain’s presence 


of mind than to the efforts of the lads ther 


selves he four or five desperate characters 


that had planned the mischief danced about 
in frantic triumph Their comrades seemed 
dazed, but they hrieked 


too. danced and shriek 
The old ship blazed lke matchwood I 


boys were got off without loss of life or limb ; 

but everything else was utterly destroyed 
To-night some 
Miss Agatha heard the 
she sat there in the shi 
conspirators were behind 


such plot was again al ot 
whole scheme as 


idow of the bul 


wark Phe 


young 
unconscious ol her 


the chart-houss quite 
presence 

They started guiltily as the small figure 
in hite rose to contront them 

What a wicked thing you are talking 
of !"’ cried Mi Avatha, her clear little voice 


dropping the words’ with slow, accusing 


emphasis She was indignant than 
alarmed Phat there vere 

bilities for good or evil in The Boys she very 
well knew 


They stared 


immense poss! 


in silence 












































































Rowley ! Fach lad had his 


rboard ll : Ree 


e biggest tf The 


1 Rowley was 


tall 
and legs and 


Boys a 
ture ith fiery LAr 
the sail I * Red Rowley 


‘1 must tell the 


Jack Murphy 
forward 
But 


lad, sprang 
excuse, 

, litt tiny hand, checking 
Clore he had uttered two syllables 

H 1 peust tell the 

| t I must say J 

the keys from 


must 
the quartermaster); “ you mean 
ere the 
ean to rip one or 
then 
keys 


spare mat 


et them on 


nd 


fire , 


fling the 





“*What a wicked thing you are talking of!’ cried Miss Agatha.” 








overboard The tire will blaze away a 
while before the smoke gets through 
you expect a pretty 


good 
the planking ; then 
bit of tun— 

Miss Agatha!’ 

\ pretty bit of fun 
gets wind of it. Fire! Oh, yes 
will © blaze like 
there will be a settling up of scores, once and 
for all A pretty bit of fun! Is that all 


when old Peter 
the Malabar 


glory,’ as you say; and 


Rowley 2? Is that exactly what I must 
explain to the Captain 

“Tt’s only romancing a bit we were,” 
Jack Murphy broke in. “ Just a joke, 
Miss Agatha! Bless your heart, Miss = 

* Be quiet, Jack She quelled him again 
with a superb gesture Then, suddenly 
turning to Rowley, she held out her hand. 
‘Give me those key: said she, with 


calm authority 


























































he 
rend 
+} 
G 
with 


word 
in 
ind t 
} 
a oe 
be | 
ld 
‘ Ail 
ord 
eftiect 
‘ if 
ill 


\ fool! a 
Murphy 


he rest 


t have 


as Jack 


for 


been bewitched 


fterwards declared furiously, 


k the keys from the front of his shirt 
urrendered them dumbly 
fool!’ Jack ground his teeth 
t ht of the madness of that sur 
He could have bluffed the whole 
to a chit of a child like Miss Agatha ! 
those keys, that they had stolen 
suileful address from old Peter ! 
indeed giving themselves away 
witless idiot !—there was not a 


lack enough for Red Rowley’s folly 


S opinion. 
was muttering to himself angrily now, 
of the lads 
$ pitch Phe ¢ 


excited to a 


were 


aptain’s wrath could 


t, they knew, and the Captain’s hand 





heavy even over breaches of 
pline. What would be the 
f mutiny, of arson These poor 
vil city’s slums were quite aware 
such as these must be written 

| e letters indeed 
rry Miss Agat iS Saying 
I vays suddenly gone, and 
f byish tears in her voice 
kKed Rowley i | 1 like you 
the rest here ike into 
echin Woul ot Miss 
the t ! ic 1 keys back 
ld | pocket, and no harm would 
ly M Agat 1 not wis! 
t t iracters f ever with the 
] lal ivs bee itothem 
I ly intend to etray them 
It et them int le so deep 
there wa no Livin how deep 
t Thi had bett over the 
t 1 ke r of it; as 
I . ie last year Miss 
ke remember ut poo! 
(nd it was not if a ha’porth 
lly been do Mi Agatha 
1 t ] tice t t not to be 
the meas it had really 


ut hie excitement 


THE QUIVER 


The 
Murphy 


sight of those 
Why 


not clutch them away 


restore them to Peter Chen let the 
lady do her worst hey could deny ev 
thing, through thick and thin. It 
be her word against thei Bad enor 
for the Captain would naturally bel 
Miss Agatha But it the only 


through the mess that o« 


toward 


I 


and 


} 
] 


Ty 


r 


irred to Murphy 


He leapt her itching at tl 
small hands holding the keys But, be 
he had actually tou | her, Red Rowk 
had sprung on him red him, 
him round as a terrier does a rat 

No!” he snarled thi h his set teetl 

No, you~ don't Jacl Murphy! \ 
don’t lay your finger the ed f 
frock 

** Mi Agatha ! e call came ft 
the door at the bre t woop. It 
Caroline, the 1 e her y 
mustre it her bed-ti 

Phe lads shrunk back into the shad 
the hart-house \ll but Red Kk 
He slowly reling hold on Mur} 
collar, but he kept e, looking tull 
Miss Agatha, and pant little. Even intl 
dim light she ul ( his excite 
was twitchin nad rl Phere 
silence for instant Into Agat I 
flashed the ( \ “the Bl n 

the I on ‘ ( ng she | ¢ 
pondering wt . ed hers¢ 
on the quarter-deck. “* Grace, Love, Fell 
shiy why | re t 
then ? What had myst 
vora t » wit | | 1 t 
plotti 

Here was (¢ l 1 re t 
her father woul t le stol 
Rowley, Murphy nd t rest yuld 
the ] tl war tt 

Suddenl e hel t t ] j 
th Ro G t to Pet 

| ti vere st er th 
i IX N l t litter as the 
I mt ) laste! ’ 


keys was too much for 


} 


little 














the Blessit vords ’—-you know 

, nt yn *“* What 

+ the end of everything on Sunday 
vs. *(Csrace 


wship—b { Ul. Amen.’ 


/ I cl i t what had 
< _ 7 ervices. to 


nd the others 


t! 1 coming 

| { lose to Red 
| t the keys 

ike wicked 

\ ter the bad lot 


\ tha who was 

t behind the 

t t his work 

that 1 last, of the 


t t t rning ‘ 





tain Rossitur had 
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the ship’s discipline ? And what, if you 
please, do you mean by ‘the Blessing 
words’? Repeat them—will you ?—and 
explain what it is you are driving at.’ 

Agatha settled herself against the cushion 
on the window-seat. These talks with her 
father were rare enough to be greatly 
prized. 

‘You see, dear,’’ she began in her funny 
little matter-of-fact way, “ they must mean 
‘us,’ as they say ‘us.’ ‘ The Grace of out 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with 
us all evermore.’ That means us, doesn’t it, 
father us, ourselves, and the officers, and 
Caroline, and The Boys And things ought 
to be very delicious here on board.” 


They're not always very delicious, and 
that’s the truth, Dot.” 


‘No. . . . And last night they might 
have been horrid \ fire : 
\gatha ! what do you mean 
“No, dear; don’t jump up. There's 
nothing at all to do now, father It is all 


finished ; at least, there never was really 


anything to finish, because it was not begun, 


you se¢ But I'd like to tell you, dear.” 

And tell she did; the whole alarming 
story The names of the guilty lads only 
omitted 


Che Captain, startled as he was, refrained 
from interruption. He had suspected some 
mischief to be brewing It was well it had 
come to a head His wise little Dot! And 
how clever of her to turn the force of ‘* the 
Blessing words”? upon him in that fashion ! 
A dear little conspirator herself was Dot ! 

He sent for Peter, the old quartermaster, 
and rated him soundly for his slack custody 
of the keys, telling him enough of the present 
state of affairs to show the danger they had 
run 

‘I believe that it was that ripe young 
rascal Red Rowley said the disturbed 
and irate Peter ‘* Now, wasn't it, Miss 
\gatha 

But Captain Rossitur prevented any re- 
ply He did not wish to hear the names 
of the culprits 

‘It will never happen again, dear! He 
promised !"’ said Miss Agatha blithely. 


* * * . « 


Many a man, meeting in his mature years 


the rough-and-tumble of the struggle of 
life, had cause to remember with thank 














































fulness the years he had spent on the old 
: | 

i i i} 

Some f The Boys went into the navy; 


merchant servi 


follow t lrum and His Majesty's colours 
( arpenter joiners, bakers, tailors trades 

en of all descriptions, found smart appren 
tices on board the training-shiy he start 


life offered to the lads was 


The “‘chance’’ was offered them; and a very 
lars ercentage of their number seized it 
it 

Captal Rossitur personal character 

tood for a great deal H lid not only 
The Boys ;: e taught them 

to t t truth, and keep up heart 
phra oiten ised Year ilterwards 

Captain Rossitur h ed to his rest 
the memory of his honest nat nd brave 
bright rds remained 1 power and an 
upliftir influence with scores of The Boys 

He é paratively your Mrs. Ros 
itu! I Agatha left the neighbourhood 
Chere |! not been much provision for them ; 

nly tl ension and the Captain’s scanty 

Ving Men of Captain Kossitur's stamp 
rare roll up wealth 

* * * + * 

Mi \gatha was eighteen before she felt 
tiv t i stin ol poverty Phey were 
livin London Her mother's health 

id ly failed, and costly surgical aid 

d all the ready cash Agatha 
tric to obtain work i vould bring 
n the needed money but for long 

f tl | 

At last she heard of a lady who needed 

I erne for a few hours daily 

Phe lar vas very small 1 the daily 
ti t > ex Square t k up a great 
leal of 1 ind energy Still, Agatha was 
thankful for the openin She had 
learn iT ry experience that it was 
it O1 1 the A/alahbay that things 

delici 

Her l pupil oon ive her then 

I Shi olten re 1 her own 

| their amusement, telling them 

trancing histor of the old 
t that floati h hich wa 

» ut e the h ( the London 

} f 0 never 
failed to delight these small people, whos« 

eriences of Ife » Curiously 


THE QUIVER 


while some 


no empty thing 


One tale of football on the ship's deck 
attractive. Her eldest 
pupil, a delicate boy of eight, like many ailing 
children, never tired of hearing about 


proved endlessly 


adven 
tures which his own frail body could « arcel 
This special football story 


an account of how the bal! 


all 


hope to rival 
finished with 
went overboard, to be recovered by a feat of 
cat-like agility on the part of Red Rowley 
‘I told that story to my father” 


\gatha’s pupil one day. “Mr. Morrison 
was listening He was surprised.” 

** Who is Mr. Morrison ? ’ asked the young 
governess wearily The day had been hot 
and she was very tired The afternoon's 


walk had been more than usually exhaust 
ing, and her stories 
with an effort. 

Mr. Morrison Oh, he's just Mr. Morri 
son Father calls him a business friend.’ 


to-day had been told 


‘He's very rich remarked Julia, the 


elder girl ‘“*‘He lives in South Africa 
where he finds diamonds enormous dla 
monds, even bigger than mother’s 
[he child’s tone showed how deeply the 
idea of Mr 
] 


finding had impressed het 


Morrison wealth and jewel 
But her brother 
broke in impatiently 

‘I don't believe he finds them himself 
for I asked him to tell me about it, and he 
didn't 
ing—not like the digging in ‘ Treasure 
Hunters.’ 


Miss Rossitur, he 


seem to know anything interest 


Island,’ or in ‘The Fortune 
But he does like football ! 

says he wants you to explain all about 
the overboard ball, and how Red Rowley 
sent it bouncing back. . . . Why, here's 
Mr. Morrison coming along the square!’ 

A tall man, with a pal 
came towards them with swilt stride He 
took off his hat. Then Agatha noticed his 
hair was red 

“Miss Kossitur 

The tone of his voice 


nervous face 


tartled her. His 


evident emotion was odd; why should 
stranger address her by that name, and in 
that queer, breathless manner ¢ 

Surely I am not taken! You are— 


you are Miss Agatha 

Phe sudden rush of memories made her 
ment the dingy 
London square, with its grey flagstones 
and the sooty lilac bushes behind the ion 
ibout her She seemed 


giddy For a me 


railings, faded from « 
to be standing again on the deck of the 


Malabar, with the salt sea breath blowing 
































































ke in 
ty ring 
to fill he 
] 1 befor 
is Red 
Lmé 
It 7 M 
And vou 
eI Nii 
s savi 
th l 
t 1 
+ 7 ! 
that 
1 t 
‘ * * 
f { 
ft 
lett 
It 
“*Miss Rossitur?’ The tone of his voice startled her.” 
M 
It y Red Rowley to tell you that I have kept the promise 
t manly phrase the I made on board the old A/alabar.”’ 
t ley had lett the rhe tears were falling from 
the Blessin eyes as she folded that letter and 
| | liown he suid aside at last But they were not 
t t tre ot In sorrowful For her, too, that 
t | as with a gold’ had held through all the ye: 
; * * * * 
» \ ed him with 
| in Before the spring came again 
: I t trut the letter London. a new nursery-governess was needed 
the tory of my career for the big house in the square Mii 
lor | escued, the son is still puzzling greatly over 
ft of my I dare not ask that Mrs. Rossitur has been able to accept 
ermitted t ll on you and Mr as a son-in-law a man “ with a past,” 
for I ¢ t the gulf that ch a past as Red Rowley’ His 
t 1 you and one of — has not a whit spoilt his humbleness of soul 
tot | I But I shall see you And on her side the Captain’s 
then, pe 1 How glad Iam sometimes wonders why Rowland’s 
met you, and to have been able name for his wife is always 
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The Story of My Life 


By SIR JOHN KIRK 





VI—The Ragged School Union 


to realise the condition of England at 
time of the formation « 
School Union, sixty-four years ago. We 
tly, dissatisfied with things as they 
ind that is the t 
But the reign of Queen Victoria 
witnessed a transformation and upheaval 
of the national life to which nothing in 
the past history of our nation 
iny parallel. At our public elementary 
| average percel tage of attend 
approaches go per cent Yet 
midway in the life of the 
Ragged School Union, it was barely half 


[! is difficult for the present generation 
the 


{ the Ragged 


are, rig! 
ire to d i\ 


uest sign of 


progre SS 





bears 


1870 
/ 


ige 
that, and for millions of children there 
were ibsolutely no school places 


Early Ragged Schools 


seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, the 


gracious peer who towers above all 
other holders of the title, had spent much 


is President of the Ragged School 
Union between 1843 and 1870, in providing 
dav schools for the ragged and destitute 
in various parts of London. 


Admission was free, teachers were paid 
very small salaries, and buildings were 
barnlike and unfit. Some were held under 
railway arches, some in hay lofts, and 


be ause 
with the 


as well as 


badly 


equipped Yet 
the teachers were sympatheti 
children their souls 


their brains to the work, much 


aii Were 


good was 


wever, the Education Bill of 


Mr. Forster was passed, and School 
Boards were established, the men who had 
toiled long felt disheartened as theu 
S ‘ pronounced by inspectors to 


Many had to be 


be be t standard 
iosed tf iuse there were neither funds 
for ne buildings and appliances nor for 
the p ent of competent teachers 
Some the clergy, like D Kitto, then 
Re f White hapel il e handed 
el hools to the S | Board 
but lat regretted their action, becauss 
the bu il were taken entirely out ol! 





hands. In other cases, where the 
still 
were summoned because 
attended 
The masters and mistresses would appear 
before the magistrates, and it 
easy for some young pert lawyer to show 
how was thei grammar than t 
what Splen lid 


thei 


schools were maintained, parents 


their childrey 


classes below the standard 


Was mol 


weak 
understand service they 
had tenderly kind 
they had been to many homeless children 

Many of these uncertificated teachers 
vere deprived of income, and 
small pensions from the Ragged School 
Union Council lo a special fund raised 
for the purpose, that generous merchant 
Samuel Morley, contributed {1o00. Hi 


often spoke at our meetings, and a favour 


rendered and hevw 


received 


ite expression of his anent scepticism Was 
“It is the height ol 
about things 


unreason to reason 


that are above reason.” 


The Earl of Shaftesbury's Funeral 
The last of the old 


about three years ago, and i 


day ragged sch 
was closed 
had only been maintained so long because 


In ISS5 a 


building was erected. | 


hew 
was at the stone-layin Ol 
Yeoman (so called because of  hber 
support by Miss Charlesworth, author 
the book with that title) that I receiv 
a telegram saying that Lord Shattesbu 
had died at Kx 
over the 
away with Mr. Gent, the 


IkKestone It cast a gl 


proceedings, and | 


of the Ragged Scho lion, to Folkest 
to make arrangement ra public { 

An offer had been received prompt 
from Dean Bradk the worthy su 
cessor of Dean St 1) ol a grav 


Abbey, and I called imm 
the venerable 
The next step was t 


le many pil 


Westminstet! 
Giavely Ol 


the Deanery 


vene representative I 
thropic societies in which the good I] 
Was interested, and I was appoint 


them to organise thi ivrangements 
Many remembet 


wonderful demonstration of public esteem 


among il ik 














THE 





of distinguished 
\bbev itself, and 


men 1 tine 
st ( Is that filled the streets. 
is not laid in the Abbey. but 
lv vault at St. Gi es's, Dorset- 
\ fine statue ol the Earl stands 
th or of the north transept, 
vearly an! sary of his death 


service in 


oe OTe 
}J 


RO singe gee om ¢ 
°° Sir Holin Kirk * 


Pearts: Dands Keaque 22y 


Oneen 1) 


limndean 


NRD Obhe Princes of Dales 


( 3 1AN 
lay a wreath of 
memorial 
that so zealous 
Iengland’s most 
; Ba iss Burdett 
interest mM 
Her ladyship 1n- 
luncheon at 
Street I? Ll and gave to 


Shattesbury 
raph \t het 


ir Names mn one ol 


ten to visit the 
lett { isk him to under- 
m. He never 
free and it 
. ‘ ™ a 4 ] m | 
il DOS i I im to do what 
( ert written on 
() Mary, then it may 


agged School 
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Union’ was nearest and dearest to the 
heart of this noble philanthropist. 

Lord Shaftesbury was a_ persuasive 
and practical speaker rather than an orator. 
He disliked all emotional 
excess, but he was enough to 
value effect. He once said. “ It is alwavs 
desirable to finish your speech well. A 
often redeemed by an 


“gush” and 
shrewd 


bad speech is 
effective close.” 
“A Day in the Country” 


As the 
sibility for 


Ragged School Union’s respon- 
education was lessened by 
State action, other channels of usefulness 
opened up. “A Day in the Country ” 
a familiar line in the newspapers : 
often we see genuine or self-seeking friends 
holding boxes at the street corners, and 
in the growing passion of English folk 
for holidays away from home the very 
poor are not forgotten. 

\fter all, it is not so very long since the 
idea originated of children spending a 
day or a week in the country or by the 
letter of mine, printed in 


IS now 


seaside A 


iN 





Truth. caught the eye of a lady in Essex 
who had already done something on her 
wccount She yrote to me, oftering 


Owl 
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to care for some London boys, her stipula- 


tion being that they must be of the 
poorest Phey were not to be furbished 
up, but sent as we found them. We 
wreed, and the lady raided the nurseries 
of her neighbours for mended clothing, 
and filled a crate A bath was improvised 
in part of her stable, and I am not likely 
to forget the processes of washing and 
hair-cutting applied to the first batch, 
Cropped hair and abundance of water 


] 


ovelties to one htt 

irds adorned in a sort of tennis 

gayest description. ‘‘Am I 
asked in amazement. 


fellow - who 


suit of the 


mysell ? he 


Help from Princess Christian 
Anot het 
Christian 


Holiday 


letter of mine led to Princess 
becoming interested in the 
Homes. Her Royal Highness in 


1890 observed an appeal in the Windsor 
and Eton xpress, and this led to a small 
house being taken in Windsor, in which 
that year 200 boys were given a fort 


night’s holiday Five years later the pro 


prietors of the Daily Telegraph ontributed 
{200 out of the surplus of their Christmas 
Hamper appeal to the fund be 


Hom«e 


by the Princess for a new 


Ing raised 
at Engle 


field Greet! This stands not far from 
Her Royal Highness’s residence, Cumbet 
land Lodge It was opened on July 
4th, r&of with twelve beds, and eve! 
since there has been a_ succession of 
cripple oys spending two or four weeks 
amid most pleasant rural surroundings. 

In the first week of every new yea! 
Princess Christian gives a party to the 
lads. cut the New Year cake listributes 
prizes from the Christmas tree, and 
listens to the boys singing 

The Shaftesbury Society possesses a 
home at Bognor which has pathetic asso 

; 


ciatior A lady, whose name has not 


been m public, lost her little son Arthur, 
and t mmemorate his life she provided 
this beautiful building, whicl called 
‘Arthur Home Phe inscription on 
the portal fo Make Children Happy 
States a h which has been abundantly 
ful fille \ thirty bo ind girls 
ma be found in the Home, which 

Kept ( vinter and summet 

One f tl most important develop 
ment f our work has been the Cripples 


THR QUIVER 


(To be continued.) 





This 


Mission originated in the visit 
of an American named Boyer, a pas- 
sionate lover of children, to the 
End of London. As far 
permitted, he 


East 
as his means 
gathered the children 
and conveyed them in trams to Victoria 
Park Gradually the 
in number to two 


parties increased 
and three hundred 

Naturally, there was great eagerness to 
receive an One 


invitation day a girl 


was heard to remark, ‘‘ Wish my sister 
could come too.” ‘ Why not?” said 
this triend of the children. “ Can't: 


she’s lame.” ‘Let me see her,” said he, 
and visited the home The sadness of 
the crippled child’s lot touched his heart, 
and he made a special effort to take a 
car-load of cripples to Epping Forest 
rhis enterprise he carried on for some 


time, until the Ragged School Union took 
the matter in hand, and has since built 
up a scheme of registry and _ visitation 
which gives the mission a knowledge of 


more than 7,000 afflicted children, 


Billy Sneezed to Order 

One has 

among the families of these 

for the day out. The mother of a child 

of eight was explaining to the 
that 

brother 


some amusing expert nces 


( andid ites 


teacher 
she could not come because het 
had su h 1 bad cold The 
teacher wore a dubious expression, so 
mother turned to the boy 
Billy, the tea 
bad cold you've got.” 

One of our most devoted ragged scho 
Burtt, a working 


and _ said, 
sneeze: let her see what 
a 


superintendents is John 


saddler, whom the children follow as the 
did the Pied Piper of Hamelin. He o1 
attended a meeting m Cannon. street 


Hotel where distributed, 
and the one handed to h 
triumph to Hoxton, distributing the deli- 


st chicken, eggs 


hampers Were 
m he carried in 
cacies it contained—roa 
< and the 
his neighbourhood 


rooms 0! 


like—in the sick 


The young ge ntleman 


for whom it was intended, on open g 
found only 


intended for the 


number of oid 
Hoxton 


next eX 


his hamper 
( le arly 


poor, There was first anger, 


boots 
planations, and as a final result the 
development of deep interest mn the Hox- 
ton Market Mission | the youth wh 
lost his chicken 





ind ( ike 









































rHE 


ie NTY-FIV] vi igo The Boys’ 
| le took it e m the Mission 
Free Church 


the for tion of a small com 





Cl thirty boys 
to bovs be 


( nel enteen years ot 


age, 


tw ae la The advance 


ft Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and 
revel 
that 


manliness.” 


»bedience 
ipline eli-respect, and all 
tian 
| in it nd year three other churches 
ll l inburgh were so 
the 1 It roduced on the 
provement in 


to form com 


i ts thir year it I cd the Border to 

Mar te nd took its first 

with forty-four 

ore than half 
d the Atlantic 

| vot in ( 1 and the United 


e years otf un- 


din 


almost 
i pe ntry, and has a 
world of 2,300 
tall-sergeants, 


tions have since 

















A MERRY MEMBER OF 
THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 








STORY OF ITS RISE AND PROGRESS 


By W. A. SMITH, Founder and Secretary 


been formed on similar lines, confined to 
individual churches or religious communities 
so that it is probably within the mark to 
say that to-day there are not fewer than 
200,000 boys brought under healthy physical 
training and religious influence as a direct 
result of the 

It will thus be seen that the 
most good things, began in a very simple and 
unostentatious way, and that, like all healthy 


growth, its subsequent ce velopment has been 


Brigade movement. 


Brigade, like 


natural and unforced 


What Led to the Movement being Started 

What led to its was the felt 
of something to hold the bigger boys 
and to keep them 
influence of the church at the 


formation 
necd 
to the 
within the 


Sunday school 


critical age of fourteen or fifteen, when all 
experience showed that they were so apt 
to driit away 


It was also evident that the discipline of 
schools | left 
attitude of the 
they were con 


much to be 
bovs to the 


many Sunday 
desired he 
school was very 
small 
there at all 


much as if 
teachers 
many 


ferring no favour on the 


In coming and in too 


Cast those who did come were no credit to 
the school 
All this had to be turned upside down 


and something had to be created which the 


boys would feel it an honour to belong to, 
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take very good care not 
format the Brigack 
office! very clficient 

d J 1 not fail to 
line j rps 
that ent th the 
( t 7 1 the boy 


ling with t lder boys 
d ourselve that in this 
é | is proud to 
h | nd yet in thi 
oul I ratively so 


thought 


Nature 


not be ther the 
Might it t be that we 
on the f ignoring 


ing that 


t ie thing 
il ] 
elves t ise some- 
peal to the boy trom 


omething 


that the service 
cope 
t 1 manly 
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form the Brigade on = distinctly mm, 
lines, in so far as its outward organi 
wi concerned and the experience 
twenty-five years has abundantly justified 


this decision. 


The Ideals of the Brigade 





No doubt in its early days its military for 
laid the 
criticism 
tood 


mainly from those who misunde1 


motives or were ignorant of t! 
But t 
criticism 


that the fear 


oul 
real 
Brigade 
has 
the 


purpose underlying them 


outlived such 


has 
proved by experience 
riti unfounded 

It is no part of the purpose 
to train I 


were 
of the Brig 
boys for tl \rmy, and, sof 
innot 
1 the Army 


our experience Por ve 





briga to do is to train 
FOO true boy well ed, phy 
I morall | 1 tt ol iil l 
ever sphere they 1 Ost If f 
oul rs lo join t \ the 
make all the better | their 
in the Bri le; an ) is Great Brit 
I ( 1 Army ( 
( ic ny l I tt to 
pared to serve | tt 1 to wear t 
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| vay, no 

1 uniform 

belt, and 

vit theu 

A 

lone, even 

( these 

trated by 
0) * boys 

\ r of Con 
t Ix ew at 
S earned his 
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The Religious Element 
the Brigade is 
t t in the con 
thicially 


ili be ot 


Sunday school 
while the 

lly appointed 

t \ The 
movement 
I lation that “ch 


intel 


urches 








and other Christian organisations to which 
companies are attached shall be held en- 
tirely responsibk through their officers 
for the religious instruction given to the 


for the methods by which such 
struction us 
While it is usual at all drills 


meetings of thie brigade to maintain its 


boys, and 


and 


religious character by a short and appro 
priate ervice, the weekly drill has as its 
main purpose the mulitary instruction of 
the boy while the mpany Bible-class 
provides for the more direct religious teach- 
ing These Bible-class¢ ually meet on 
Sunday morning or at some hour which does 


service or Sunday 
mpanies the attend- 
cla s over the 





whole year 1s 
as high as 97 per cent 

Sunday ser- 
vices also play an important part in the 
religious training of the boys \t 
the large battalion church 
which from 2,000 to 3,000 boy 
the attention 


Church parades 


some ot 
parades, at 
are present, 
boys 


and reverence of the 
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form 
of Brigade methods 
cricket, and 


football clubs 


companies, and 


Gymnasti 
found in most 


training in ‘First Aid to the 


are to be 
ambulance 
Injured and 
struction in life-saving 
features of the work 


Bov reading and 


classes with in 


SW1immiIng 
form valuable 
recreation 
with the SO ial 


rooms are 
largely used in connection 
ide of the work; while perhaps the most 
popular feature of Brigade life is the summer 


amp, by means of which many thousands 


ot \ I class boys Spe nd a delightful 
eek at the coast, or in the country, under 
the 1 t wholesome conditions 
It ll thus be seen that the Brigade aims 
it taking up all that enter into healthy 


t 


bov-life ind consecrating it to the service 


The Officers’ Influence 


Perhaps the strongest force in the Brigade 


the personal influence of the othcers over 
the OF while not the least valuable 
feature is the great good which the officers 
themsel get, in the calling out of their 
yl t ind the development of their 
characters towards a nobler and stronger 
man j Henry Drummond used to say 
that The Boys’ Brigade would have been 


1! li it ! 
‘ i « i 
for ft KE 
t the Th 
er 

Th I it 





1 the Bri 
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en to 
1 I hold them hould become the 
backbone f our civic and religious lie 
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life has all been in the direction of drawing 
ing 
the churches together in bonds of helpful] 
piu 
sympathy and 


work 


interest in their common 

Its international influence for good may 
be seen in the cordial re lationship existin 
between the Home Brigade and the erent 
organisation which has now grown up in the 
United States of America 
\frica, 
the *‘ coloured ”’ « ompanies meet together for 
drill, the work of the 
in no small degre 


; while in South 


where the * white companies and 


Brigade has helped 
to break down the rai lal 
feeling which is still so strong in many parts 


Why the Brigade Succeeds 


fo sum up: Among the reasons which 


may be assigned for the marvellous success 
of the brigade are the following: 
It is founded on / nature, and does not 
seek to put old heads on young shoulders 
It is a boys’ org 


bi ittom, 


inisation trom top to 
manly ring about it 


gives a true idea of what a boy's 


with a fine 
which 
religion ought to be 
F 

It meets everywhere with the enthusiastic 
sympathy and support of the parents ot the 
boys enrolled in it 
within the church, and it has 


ranks. 

Its work is 
accordingly enjoyed the approval and sup- 
port of all branches of the Christian Church 

Its power 
of awaken- 
ing the en- 
thusiastic 
loyalty oi 
officers and 
boys to an 
extent p0s- 
sessed Dy 
few othe! 
religious Or 
gantisations 

Its great 
influence {or 
good on the 
boys who 
have passed 
through its 


ranks, as ex 


AD READY TO RENDER Ff A emplified in 
INJURED the lives ol 
thousands Ol 

young men now scattered over the world 
And. finally. it is first and foremost 4 

( hy 1} rea 1 fighting for th 
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Kingdom in the land are to be found among its office 


ich was raised bearers and supporters. 
is flag is held Surely some who read this article will be 
led to devote 
She their sym 
eN —_~) pathy and 





energy to pro- 
moting the 
success of the 
movement in 
new districts. 
The saying, 

Boys will be 
boys,” is in- 
correct, for 
‘* Boys will be 
men,’ and it 
depends on 
Christian 
efforts as to 
what kind of 
men the boys 
ot our. cities 
and villages 
will become 
The Boy 
problem” is 


much discussed 


H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF NNAUGHT 
hers of the Bovs’ Brigade at Glescos in its relation 
ast, September to the great 
question of un- 
patron, and employment he more serious questions of 
norary presi boy lite need to be discussed as thoroughly, 
vest in the if the race is to maintain its supremacy 


literature, giving full particulars as to the necessary steps to the formation, 
enrolment, and working of a company of the Boys’ Brigade, will be sent to any reader of ‘‘ The Quiver”’ 
Headquarters Office, 162, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, or te the London Office, 


34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE LIFE HEROIC 


l LIKE the man who faces what he must 


With a step triumphant, and a heart of cheer, 
Who fights the daily battle without fear, 


Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps the unfaltering trust- 


That 


Falls from 
Than 


Nor ever 


To 


is (iod; that somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 


when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
his grasp; better, with love, a crust 
with dishonour; envies not 


loses faith in man; but does his best, 

murmurs at his humble lot, 

with his smile and words of hope gives zest 
toiler ; he alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 





















































A Poor Rich Woman 


A Complete Story 


By KATHARINE C. CLARKE 


W! [TH a sigh of mingled resignation and 

disgust Miss Duveen left the breakfast 
table Che eggs were stale, the bacon salt, 
the coffee more than half chicory. In order 
to make sure that Sarah, her one middle- 
aged servant, was not entertaining undesir- 
able acquaintances during her absence, she 
had returned from her visit at a late hour 
on the previous evening, without so much as 


lw f warning rhis, then, was the 
just to see 
it in that light and to refrain from com- 


ment 


penalty She was sufficiently 


It was a lovely morning a stepped out 
through the French window, and the faulty 
breakfast was at once forgott 

A hundred roses bursting into 
lusters of violas lifted their 


sweet faces to the sun, eschscholtzias flamed 


were 


in sunny corners, and a million diamonds 
sparkled in the grass This garden was 
Miss Duveen’s one joy In tine weather she 
spent nearly all her time in it ving, weed- 
ing, pruning, watering; or, in the rare in 
tervais Of rest, sitting in the rustic summer- 
noust The sums she ¢ x pend d in. fer- 


tilisers would have rejoiced the heart of any 


professional gardener; but, alas! the rich 
soil that nourished a wealth of blossom 
yul 1 i i plentiful crop of weeds 
ind I rt absence they had grown 
with I l rapidity 
Her nation and dismay increased at 
; ‘ 
H noying ! she exclaimed And 
then How iametul! How abominable ! 


ful impatience she tugged at 


1 lew the tallest weeds, but only to leave 
their roots in the ground rhen she sat 
Li} m the edge { the grass to 
think i it 
M ) c ‘ 4 mar 
t ( I income 
. a t 3 li Ing 
Is l friends 
. rie! 
| t was th Key to the 
whol ituation Th relations were not 





friends In the days of her poverty they had 
forgotten her in the days of her wealth 


they remembered her only too well 


Cheir 
flatterics and importunities had sapped 


her faith in human nature and soured her 
temper ; and at last she had taken refuge 
in the seclusion of this old house, with its 
walled-in garden, which had been left in a 
kind of backwater in the midst of a new 
Her ad- 


dress was known only to her solicitor 


and unfashionable neighbourhood. 
no one would dream of looking for an heiress 
in such a locality 

Hler money gave her no pleasure. She 
Her life was narrowed 
to a single interest—-the garden 


did no rood with it 


She w 
not employ a gardener—had not a jobbing 
gardener once rooted out her choicest bulbs 
and injured a fine japonica ?—but attended 


to the garden all by herself I 


and now here 

was this dreadful question of the weeds 
here were two of these old Georgian 

houses, each standing in its high-walled gar- 


den, keeping the new Jerry-built villas ata 


most respectable distance Miss Duveen 
had secured one; in the other lived an 


Alas! the artist's 


garden was a wilderness of weeds, the seeds 


artist with his little boy 


from which were freely sown in Miss Du- 
veen's trim borders. She had never beiore 
illowed one of ther 
its tirst young leave 





of hers they had flourished exceeding} 





I have never ll my life met 
such selfishness !’’ s said to herself 
ping her head on her two brown hands 1 
azing forlornly at the opposite bed. ~ Ol 


course I can root them out; but then I be 
come a slave. a perfect sl e! I in ind 
: har } > bn shy «} ild I be driven 
another ouse ; but why shou iT 
away by the selfishness of a man? The law 


ought to protect me ; but what does the law 


re about flowers, al t beauty If he 
robbed me of so mu i pair of w n 
steps or broke lav 1ower, the law 
vould le to the Cue ; but roses 
be nlasS 1 NnSlas t re they that 
il ne should tr le 


This torrent of angry thoughts gave her 
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the 
con- 


the I 1 eT punished 
¢ | 4 nt pen 
only in- 











; es . was 
n of her own 
I to mtinued im- 
I miust ther leave my home 
t ng out w is till my hands 
‘ I my back bent. 
tell v ] ‘she might have 
I t t the shadow of 
t ¢ ft her exposed 
ties eau 
that garden,” 
id been told 
that M ( ton and his littlh 
¢ for the . that Julia 
id ( er to take in the 
f made but little 
Sl I I t the time, but it 
y } t er the hght of an oppor- 
b. t t wooden steps 
they ould 
t t window 
ey ot the 
riot 
! grasS Was 
t vil great 
t ir del 
like leaves 
T ts ( } ter 
t ‘ were scal 
S nd ox-eved 
t flower-bed 
liss Duveen 
1 t length and 
t t t last on 
5 yun 
t ‘ f her 
‘ Ali ] | she 
t i ed ut ten 
t le \ 5S wert 
t 1 order ind 
t vas a large seed 
t t It « 1 veritable 
tt 
t 1 at last 
e to sow thistles 
t the w i ] man 1S a 
Qn ? 
: ted herself the top of the wall 
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and looked, with an ever-growing animosity 
at the hated object. In imagination she 
foresaw the bursting of the huge seed-pod 
feathery seeds floating out on the 
but invincible, not to be 

little host of 
her choice 


and thx 
as down 
She 


air, soit 


thwarted pictured a 
thistles 
tlowers 


the nourishment 


own 
draining 
And 


growing 
hiding under their leaves 
from the 


amongst 


soil. pre- 


sently her animosity assumed a definite 
form—a temptation to destroy 

“Why not?” she said to herself. “ It 
is a weed: a weed is nobody’s property. 


Why should I spend all my 
out thistles ? I 
not to 
will 


time grubbing 
want to enjoy my garden, 
break my back over it If the law 
protect me, | tect 
an punish me for cutting down a 


And 


not will pr myself 


‘ 
Yo one 


thistle: it is a weed she laughed 


After a time—a long time—she got down 
from the steps and began to weed the 
garden; but, alas! she had no heart for 


the work ; it scemed so endless, so uscless 


The sun beat mercilessly on her bowed head 


her back ached, she smarted under a sense 
of injury, and at last, in a sudden burst of 
anger and impatience, she gave it up and 
returned te the house 


becoming l slave,’ 


It is no us¢ she told 
herselt I must cither take another house 


or give up gardening 
But in the 
her mind ; she had taken it just as 


iittings 


house there was nothing to 


occupy 


it stood, with all its furniture and 


and there was not a thing in it for which she 

id the least affection ; for any interest she 
took in the large, old-fashioned rooms they 
might have belonged to someone else It 


l d, and to have given 


to a full stop 


was the gal en she love 


up gardening 


was like coming 
She sat by the open window nursing her 
ind so cra 
that this w! 
a mere in 


iped so self-centred, 
ich ton 
ident in the 


ru ines 





r lite 1ost women 


J 


would have been 
nnoyance, this cloud 
reat out- 


was 


5 routine, a trifling a 


ompletely filled her horizon 


with its teeming 


rhe ¢ 


side world interests 


to her as if it did not exist ; she had been 
wronged. cruelly wronged ; her cherished 

irden was full of weeds ; and there was no 
redress she must needs submit to it Her 


express the dejection otf 


the down-trodden ; in her eyes was a deep 
melancholy 
Then, all of a sudden, a spirit of rebel- 


lion took possession of her She would not 
































submit to it. Since the law would not 
protect her, she would take the law into 
her ow hands: she would cut down that 
4] F 

Wit t giving herself time to think, 


‘ carving knife from a drawer 


in the sideboard bound it with her 
handkerchief to a rod which was usually 
kept i rner of the hall, and, thus armed, 


returned to the garden and mounted the 
ste ps 
It is not com 


trespassing ” she said 


pressing he 


r lips to a hard line 


[he steps were not conveniently placed, 
moved them as near 
the thistl ind mounted All her 
decided ; 


reflection 


iS possible to 
again 
nts were quick she gave 
herself no time for 

There were a few minutes of anxiety as 


to whether the rod would be long enough 


for her purpose, and she stretched out her 
irm to test it Yes, it was exactly right 
\ gleam of triumph came into her dark 


eves swung the rod backwards and 
forwards once or twice to steady her aim ; 
then struck the knife sharply against the 
head of the thistl 

\ll the huge, grey, crinkled leaves shivered 
it the bl and the head fell limply on 
one si 

\ sympathetic shiver ran through Miss 
Duveen Her intense love of flowers had 


cultivated 


but now that she had spoiled the thistle she 


been reserved for the varieties ; 


rect l 1 its beauty Its every leaf was 
pertect in symmetry; it had been a verv 
king among thistles Did the artist love it 
Sie vondered as she love d her flowers ? 


What would he say when he ca 
It i niv a 
ing t reassure 


1e home 


weed.”’ sh said aloud, try 


herself a weed 1s of no 
She did not finish her work of destruction, 
but returned hurriedly to the 


with her, and 


house, carry 


taking care to 


mceal the long rod and the carving knife 


irom pos ie observation 


It w lf-past twelve when she sat down 
agai t the open window, and her limbs 
I t ti led ) reatly had she 
beer el y that gust of passion 

~ ee t of food,” she ud, and, ring 
i t | told Sarah to serve luncheon 
a | ible 

\fter that the hours went by on leaden 


garden 
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had filled her whole 
horizon 
thistle 


doggedly ; 


horizon, so the whole 
tilled by the Spoiled 
A mental picture of it haunted her 


was now 


whether she tried to work or to 


read, she saw it towering high above the 
waving grasses, with its head hanging limply 
on one side—a maimed, a broken thing. Do 
what she would, she could not escape from 
the thought of it, and of what the artist would 
came home 


sav when he It was the most 


muscrable day she had ever spent. 


is the matter, dad ? Why are 


eens ! 
you standing still like that 


Miss Duveen looked up guiltily at the high 


wall, then bent still lower over her bed of 
carnations The dreary day and the long 


night had been lived through somehow, and 
the morning, with its opening blossoms and 
diamond-spangled grass, had returned. It 


was nearly eight o'clock 

rhe shrill, piping voice was that of Mr 
Compton's little boy. What was happen 
ing on the that 
could well: the head 


less thistle 


other side of wall? She 
it perfectly 


the man standing on the rough 


picture 
path looking at it; the little boy, in his 
loose grey blouse 


There 


tense silence 


running up to him 


was no immediate answer, and the 


was painful 





Ihen the child’s voice rang out a } 
fuli of anger, of dismay ‘Oh, daddy!’ 

Miss Duveen would have given a great 
deal at that moment to undo her foolis! 
and impetuous act; it pained her to heat 


the distress in the child’s tone. 
business,”’ the 


Miss 


‘Yes, my son, it’s a bad 


man’s calm. voice replied ; and even 


Duveen, who understood a love of plants 
wondered at its great sadness 


l asked the child 


“What will you do 
anxiously “Can't you finish the pic- 
ture?” 

“I’m afraid not, sonny 


daddy ?”’ 
I should 


’magined, and then 


Can’t you 'magine it 
oe 
have to say it was only 
Mr. Anderson would not buy it.” 
** But 
ture and get the money, does 1t mean 
** Never what it 
We'll have some breakfast directly. 
it jolly out in the woods yesterday ? 


would not do old man. 


daddy, if you can’t finish the pi 


means, old man 
Wasnt 


mind 









































































“She swung the rod backwards and forwards once or twice to steady her aim; then struck 
the knife sharply against the head of the thistle.” 
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out on the 





heard Ss un ected answer book she was 
ilmost jump She herselt she fix her tho 
er of suspl then; but when those spoke 
n e felt, | ll! eal Over al 
i know it was S ’ asked back to that s 
ielt ilmost as 


grown-up pt would not 
e’s things in this way ret away 
you know Jac k 


hief But t won't be 





boy, will you? You will un- new light, the 
obliged to make 

could catch them,”’ said the she was not 

uunch their heads.” nei our’s « 


ng! There is Julia with the 


reakfast I know 
say had fallen in h 
u can’t pay the rent, we shall 
find \iter 


rew her Dy a 


never 


ie love a 


+ 
u 


road 


and she really wanted 


very much In e€\ 




















It was very dreary, for 


1d not Care for the 
to read How co 
printed word 
rds still ri 


ing in her 





they drift 


fFarden, and she 


Ti at first, an over- 


s to get away from her 
t t she now saw in 
il LO! w! on she \ 
iny excuses 


atly troubled about her 
id austress 
unfinished pic- 


s too entirely absorbe: 


ness that she, herself 











Did you tell them it was my portrait?’ asked the little boy.” 


next garden caught the words The father and son 
t: she wa had probably seated themselves on the old 
rd witl stone bench on the other side of the thistle. 
did not * Did you tell them it was my portrait ?” 


asked the little boy 
* Don't vou think they would have recog 
) t t, dada nised it, Jack 2?” 
tll * Oh, the face was all right ; but I don’t 
old house go about without any jacket or shoes and 
stockings,’’ scornfully 


ild, and ‘*T suppose you would have preferred 





your new suit, Jack 


D vy Mr. Compton “Of course not! I'm not so silly! |] 
he sa\ though, dad, nobody will recognise 
tone hey - it ain’t a bit like her! She’s an old 
ht, ‘‘t cross-patch, and in the picture you’ve made 
the t ( lovely.” 
ton ‘Hush!’ said the man’s voice softly 
iness t ‘That is how she is really, Jack, only you 
ld not can’t see her: there isn’t light enough.” 
“T know what vou mean, dad! It’s 


it vou were sayll on Sunday She 


{ God's hand and 
















































the < ielt, alm 
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Yes. But, I say, dad, who did it ?”’ out on the road. It was very dreary, for 
Boy ’ she hated the road, and did not care lor the 
When she heard this unexpected answer book she was trying to read. How cov] 
Miss Duveen almost jumped. She herself she fix her thoughts on mere printed words 
ane danger of suspicion, then; but when those spoken words still rang in he 
n she felt, how small! ears ? Over and over again they drift 
ow y vou know it was boys ? ’’ asked back to that scene in the garden, and sh 


st as keenl iS at first, an over- 








Be se grown-up people would not whelming rush of shame; she could not | 
lestr ther people’s things in this way. get away from it, try she would. What 
Boys n’t think, you know, Jack and she really wanted was to get away from her 
they love mischief But t won't be self, from the self that she now saw in 
that k f boy, will you? You will un- new light, the self for whom she was 

rstal obliged to make so many excuses 

I wish I could catch them,” said the She was not greatly troubled about her 

ild I’d punch their heads.”’ neighbour’s disappointment and _ distress 

Come along! There is Julia with the about the wasted time, the unfinished pi 
bell.” ture ; her mind was too entirely absorb 

I don’t want any breakfast I know with the consciousness that she, herself 
vhat wv happen, though you won't say had fallen in her own estimation: self was 
it, dad If you can’t pay the rent, we shall very much in evidence 

ve t ) away, and we shall never find After her four « tea the irder 
inother garden like this: th is the love drew her by a tl isible cords I 
liest in all Londo sie stole out nt t down ne 
( I ] have sé i kfast old t t n \ d plante 1 the 
teps Sar | t is she brought 
M D 1 W loth vit ( $ the ! satil t the wicke ys 
t t I he eks were red \ | ed into Mr. Compton’s garde 
st t t rushed tt She 1 cut \ the ft t Saral ne 
| r consol I | itl thie rt l not t 1 tics it this € 
t .. 7 t c 1 me t wn a s Scot s tle | 
f 1 oil mn Mr ( t t 
t ture \l t re > 
| t ) t t int i 
I \I 1) ‘ t 
r 1 r own trim flows t ly turn t 
| the fact that not there $ t pity t t ( 
tist have « . hiects \\ ihe , 
l t en 1 I ! oo Sl 1 on the t t t 
t they lool that \ SI the 
t ( ! ASSES togeth th] 
( ld ot be ti Thi ( 1 t 
I madoor ; 4 he itic < 
t I r st ravel t ‘ t t | 
vell return to t | | 1¢ © % 
I ther re utr enst { 
t I Du e tried | ( I ie ( 
t t t t t rm e little be ‘ e alo ( 
> ( t t arden cl e coul trottl back 
the day. W ’ v= But 
t t t ont ul | 
t ; t it { ; eet, and the 
r ( iil yce cried 1 \ 
t! Well it 
\Ni Duveen 











you tell them it was my portrait?’ asked the little boy.” 


Oh, the tace was 


ibout without 
stockings,”’ scornfu 





The father and = son 
| themselves on the old 
other side of the thistle 

it was wy portrait ? ”’ 


ik they w uuld have recog 


ll right ; but I don't 


iny jacket or shoes and 


‘I suppose you would hav preferred 
your new suit, Jack 

Of course not! I'm not so silly! I 

say, tl h d body will recognise 

t ain't it like her! She’s an old 

ross tch, and in the picture you’ve made 

‘ lovely 

Husl said the man’s voice softly 

Phat is how sl is really, Jack, only you 
in't hei th 


ere isn’t light enough.” 
ean, dad! It’s 

Sunday She 

{f God's hand and 






















There was a minute's silence, a murmur 
of indistinct speech ; then the boy’s irre- 
pressible voice rang out again : 

She isn’t there, daddy! I looked into 
+] 


the garden, and it’s quite empty she can’t 
n gi isped the iron arms of her 
sat up, rigid, frozen with indig- 
It was of het 
that 
grey blouse had 
How it! 

id dared to paint her portrait 
it Wh could tell in what 


now hanging, to what 


been 
in the 


that they had 
legged little boy 
called old 
dare he Che 


and 


then 
bare 
her ‘‘an cross 
father 
sell 


Was 


patch Say 


h 


room it 


riticism it would 


be subject Che law ought to protect 
e from such insult!’’ she inwardly ex 
lair ed 


She was not at first « ipal le 


confused 


of anything 

ange! but 

that it had 
| 


when she 


sens ol 


ntly she began to wo 


been possible to paint h 


had not sat for it in the usual way, when 
S had met the artist only now and then 
ind ex nged a few indifferent words as 
they passed in at their own gates Phen 
ime the wish to see herself as he had seen 
her; and suddenly there flashed into het 
mind t boy's words, ‘‘ You have made 

» x er grasp on tl iron arms ot 
( ind into her pale heeks crept a 
ros 4] 


Ever since she had turned her back on 


her tellow itures, esteemuns them un 
vort t t or affection, she had ceased 
to ca er own appeal ( Her rich 
D had been drawn tightly back 

1 t t into an unbecoming knot her 
lot : ecn chosen wit! in eye to 
tilit e had s 


.; § ircely troubled to 
mnsult her mirror And now now, all at 


yn t voke In her a desire to appeal 
it the eves ofl others In the eves 
I t n had painted r portrait 
Lhat ti bent r their load 
ft perfume lossoms ; that every fuchsia 
waved Ired tairy tassels in the breeze 
t t irden ! colour 

\ imicient f hel vanted 
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she crossed the room to the 
at their 
looked at 
critical 


face as others saw it 


dressing-table 
** Most women are 


And 


glass with anxious 


best at twenty 


} ' 
elgnt she herself In t 


eyes, trying t 
see her 
Che 
eyebrows clearly 
Each feature was in 
but the 


nose and mouth were 


well-forme lt 


marked, the eyes a war 


brown itself aln 


faultless ; whole effect was too thi 





too colourless for beauty and it was alt 
gether spoiled by an inhappy expressi 
A half-stitled cry escaped het it 
gone!’ she said ~ is beautiful 
but it’s all gone!) Oh, I very 
very lonely 
And she threw herself down on t 


and cried bitterly 

“Why should my life be so Poo! 
barren and worthless she lament 
‘Other peopl seem hap] enough. I ought 


share What ive 
I should be so unhappy 
Miss 


vanced "in 


to have mm 


Duveen was it is calle 
her view 


brains with 
the 


he 


moder SO] 


come to conclusion that the faith in 


which she had been brought up was “| 
ish,”’ “ tit only for children,” that t 
had no Ruler except the blind ‘ laws 
Nature And now, wit strange want 
logic, she was filled with resentment inst 
an unseen Power which had failed t € 
her a due share of happiness lo put it 
plain words: having said in her | t 

There is no God,” she was angry wit 
God 

She had so long een istor t 
analyse her own feelings that the it at 
once asserted itself 

She sat up and looked out her 
startled way l \ cl S S 
and again: Strange! | that there 1s 
a God —not a mere | f Nature 
sonal God.”’ Shi \ littl irl ten 
ind, hiding her face I lled some 
the cleverest f the S istrics 
Ihen, ail at once she stretched out a piteous 
hand \rguments I f no use,” she 
wailed “1 feed that t God! © 
why has He given 1 han empty | 
and she wept for self-pit 

Presently her t t rifted back t 


ito 


mvers 
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er way ot pi 
11 home 
ild drawn his 


asp and | reo ln 





id was in the 
unjust ! 

itting it! Had 
one evening, 

from his 


until he 


hand 
hind 


fear of unseen terrors? Mr 


hor eel 
perhay lis 


; rote ¢ 


me tog 


y's littl 


) | DOO? 


t! 


make the 


and 
child 
had not 
men; but, of 
why 


ious Man 


She 


| reason 


father and his 
ether 
Why 
Why 


It was 


hand in 
had 
Was she 


not 


she 
le face seemed 


hand out of 


» Say 


rich, lonely 


‘ pillow and 


DUVEEN \ ired to go on as 


++ 
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; + 4 ste 


1 ] 


in 


nd, after all 


e destruction ol 


rhe The area 
erly there 
at odd 
w, there 
She had 


yond the 


times 
were 
been 
four 
now, there 


hich she could 


olitary games 

ind exchange 
me an event; 
not 


meet him 


‘ 


| sense ot 


Ol al 
it painted het 
her han be 
obedience to 


muslins 


her own 


s and 
FOWRS 
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he looked at 
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ed *’ ideas were 
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not to be uprooted in a day; and she was 


still groping in the dark But God was 
calling to her; she was half unconsciously 
stretching out her hand to Him Mean- 


while her life widened. 
One day the little boy tossed his ball into 


her garden. He had often done so before, 


and she had thrown it back crossly ; for 
what if it had injured her roses or broken a 
choice begonia ? But this time she was 
not cross; she looked at the brown object 
with a smile and awaited the result, much as 
one waits when a little wild bird is about 
to hop in at the window For a minute 
there was silence, then a high treble voice 


asked anxiously 


“Is anybody there? Have you seen a 
ball please ee 

Miss Duveen smiled again ‘It is here,”’ 
she called back gently * You must come 
and get it yourself 

Again silence Then the anxious little 
voice entreated : ** Please couldn't you 
throw it over ?”’ 

‘I want vou to come for it said Miss 
Duveen ‘“T want you to see my roses 


to the 
myself.’ 
in the young mind 


and my—peaches. Com front door, 
and I will let you in 

She wanted to correct 
the that sh 
patch.” 


So little Jack came into Miss Duveen’s trim 


impression was ‘‘an old cross- 


flower garden, and ate some peaches, and 
chattered to her for half an hour, and she 
lost her heart to him once and for all 
Imagine it: a lonely woman with a frozen 
heart, and then a little child with big, grey 
eves, now full of serious wonder, now danc- 
ing with laughter Oh, the rosy cheeks, the 
dimples, the silky, golden-brown hair ! 
That night when she went to bed the 
‘advanced ” ideas had lost their hold 
God had called to her very clearly, and she 
cried out to Him to lead her through the 


darkness 


Prom that time her life widened rapidly 
She began to understand why “ poor cousin 
Jessie who had been left a widow with 
six children, had shown such eagerness to 
cultivate her acquaintance It was not 
for her own sake, but for that of the chil- 
dren How easy it would be for a rich 
relative to help them, to give them a start 
in life! 

1 don't know why I should not have 


two of the girls here for their next holidays.”’ 









































clever ! vas ! flow ric 
| wn life! What 


keen Ww 


own 


ly Sarah w | int some 
Mis 
| ve recog! 1e1 as the 
mn wii tood on th Miss D 
capitate 1 thistle LI 
ce of that foolish act 
reat deal Mr. Compton inyt 
s come in to fetch Jack set 
littl \ S thering to Bu 
vhich lw t I lm a to 
\ ld dritt to friendly 
ll} s ot ects Ss 
I were 1 S mversa tra 
; wa t t to het iH 
1 i ild Mave 0 
¢ een cal 
t i I er own it 


they 
sure Wu 
Ith «lt 

\ 1O 
horrid 


ell 
} 
t i¢ 


cnew that the 





Don’t 
it to be 


hink 
think 


you 


punished ? 





is the boys ? asked i 
ibdued voice 
pt ind decided | 
el vould have done | 
; don't think 
t me boys don’t 


like to punish them 
Wouldn't 


ste to 


you 


change the 


knowledge of 
sud, spoiling her 
could bear it 


to tell him the 

















“* Jack is lost!’ he said, in the hard tones of restrained emotion.” 


is ota quik kened 


] t fin uut what had 
th ict t see 1t; WU pos- 

t ly it 
) s] r tone inviting 
] ’t think it i 1 of me,”’ he went 
the f is all 1 t, but I’ve only 
irt nd ki kers 4 course, 
like that ise father wanted 


was so very tar 
i b 

i y boy 3 asked 
U ( it's one of the 
k t | I mean—I for 
lot moré than 
to look at it and think 
il a hurt foot ; 
vit Oh, I can't 
toss of the hair 
Joes your father ll it allegorical ? ”’ 
: that’s t I knew it was 

ib 





‘*T would like to see it,’’ said Miss Duveen 
quietly. 

She had The boy 
glanced up quickly. a cloud in 
the grey eyes, a deeper pink in the round 
cheeks. He afraid had 
done wrong in speaking to her of the pic- 


gone 


a step too far. 
rhere was 
was suddenly he 
ture. 

“Perhaps Julia wants me,” he said, and 
dashed away 

That evening Mr un 
announced into the room where Miss Duveen 


Compton came 


was sitting at work. 
“‘ Tack is lost!’’ he said, in the hard tones 


of restrained emotion 

“Lost!’’ she exclaimed incredulously. 

“Julia thought he was with you, and 
didn’t trouble till his bedtime; then she 
came for him and was told he had left at 
five o’clock. The stupid girl was too fright- 
ened at first to tell me, and a whole hour 
has been lost-—a whole hou 

‘* He can’t be lost ! cried Miss Duveen 
starting up. ‘‘ He must be somewhere in 


























TH! 
the hous¢ He have gone 
We must search.”’ 


\ 


No use; 


must to sleep 


the two maids have searched 
I’m now off to old Ander 
buys my pictures ; the poor little 
there I had to come 
I know you love the boy.’’ 


every inch ot it 
son, who 


} nn 


} 
chap I iy have gone 


in and tell you ; 


He saw her eyes fill with sudden tears 


wait for any answer, but hur 
hail the first 
Miss Duveen 


blow 


and did not 
ried away to 
lost ! 
stunned by the 


passing cab 
first 


became 


was at 
Then she 
incredulous 
He must be somewhere in the house,’’ 
she said, and rang for Sarah 
what he is,”’ 


He's stolen, miss, that’s 


Sara leclared “There was a child stole 
last week and another the week before 
that I see an old gipsy woman come by 
this very mornin’; she was pretendin’ to 
sell bootlaces, and I shook my head at her 
{ro the winder Whoever live to see it, 
he’s got that child—but it ain’t for the 
ike of his clo’es, poor little dear.” 

Oh, don’t let us waste time talking, 
Sarah ! cried her mistress Bring a 


” 


ht, and we'll search the house 


Bless you, ma’am, we've searched every 


it yf it, Julia an’ me 

Well, then, we must search Mr. Comp- 
ton’'s | se, and the garden 

They knocked at Mr. Compton’s door, 

ind were admitted by the tearful and dis 
tracte Julia, who immediately burst into 
‘= ent I speech of self-accusation, of 
elf f 

W nt stop to consider whose fault 


it wa said Miss Duveen “The great 
thi to find him Lock the door, and 
come with me into the garden 
A minute later the three women with their 
three lles went forth into the darkness 
ind | their search Phere was a mys- 
teri rustling of branches er their heads ; 
the feeble | t of the cand fell on un 
tr ( | nd tall ( m huge 
| I ell tT I ] sSOoOms 
the 1 out for a minute 1n a strings 
et I in it\ ind were ll swallowed 
u t knes Mi 1) een began 
to 1 t I thie tist loved hi 
varde 
VW | ll the unts laces!’ she 
heard 
Miss Duveen was contident of success 


child 


Wild 
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really lost. Her own life had flowed on so | 
evenly there had been so lew sudcde 
events in it rrue, she had lost her parents, 
and the old friend who had made her 
rich woman ; but for each of these events 
she had been fully prepared They had i 
come on her gradually without 
shock of surprise—and this—this would 
too terrible! Like the sudden rending 
twain of his father’s life—-of her own. 0 
no, it could not be! God would spare ther 
that ! 

oe Ja k!’’ she called aloud at every t WT 
“Jack, dear!’’ But no voice answered 
her 

They looked under every bush, into every 
dark corner ; but the child was not ther 
there was no sign of the grey blouse 

Chen her heart sank 

“Why should we expect to be exempt 
from sorrow and suffering any more than 
others ?’’ she asked herself “*God sends | 
them for His own good purposes ; but oh | 
He will but spare us the child!” 

Ah, she was no longer groping in tl 
dark. In sorrow, or in joy, there was t 
guiding hand to lean on; and oh, th 
difference it mad 

They returned to the house, and searched 
it from cellar to garret, but little Jack was 
not there What an untidy house it w 
tlow comfortless! A house without a mis 
tress But Miss Duveen had no time t 


heart 
at every step 


that, for her was growing 


heavier and heavier 


dwell on 


The two women servants talked to ¢ 


other, relating horrible tales of accidents t 


young children, or the sufferings inflicted 

on them by 
At last Julia stopped before a plain 

polished, oak door at the back of the hall 


““ We can't get 


their captors 


“it’s locked 
Ah!” cried Mis Duveen joyous 
Then I’ve no doubt he is ther 
He can’t be there, miss,”’ said 
for it been loch ever since 
fast 
And hope sanl in 
While they stood betor the lo ked 
try to thin { ther | 
to search, the vere startled 
rin t tl re 8 
I t t 1 Julia ) 
) ( ( t \n 
went to open the do 
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t utterance they must 
t pen, a rush of 
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is if he would 
t ing-room, and 


reat armchan 
would 
boy was 
stained with 
fect 


was salt 


His 


litt f I] 


irty ; littl naked 


aris 


piece ol 
hugged 
rainst it 
iveen's lap 


t ( vith his head on 


ult with the 

I to listen to het 
a by-street 

her a wicked 
with threats 

two women away 
¥ child in bliss 

t - vas very happy 
in all het 


been 


e to her in his 


ise her; their 
t : he would come 
ind vould have the ex 
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quisite pleasure of giving him back his boy. 
From time to time she laid her cheek against 
the tumbled, silken hai 
By-and-by 


muffled voices in the hall: 


she heard movements and 


the servants had 
probably watched for Mr. Compton at the 
gate, and were telling him the whole story. 
Well 


rhe door was opened softly 
to her great disappointment 


never mind, he would be prepared 
and he came 


in; but there 


was a stranger with him, an elderly gentie 
man 

“Hush !’’ she said, pointing to the child 
She glanced once at the father, and read 
the gladness in his eyes; then looked down 
again, her own eyes dimmed by happy 
tears 


‘Eh, mon,”’ she heard the old gentleman 


exclaim in a loud aside, “ it’s the picture ! 
It’s the picture to a T 
“Hush!” replied Mr 
warning whisper 
‘It’s the very picture ” he repeated ina 
lower but still audible * But 
why did ye no tell me that the leddy was yer 


Compton in a 


more voice 
ain guid wife ?”’ 

Miss 
boy To be 
light of the 


in her 


Duveen's start almost woke the 
obliged to sit still in the full 
lamp with that flaming colour 
dreadful. What could 
would he say ? 

’’ she heard 


cheeks was 
she do What 
he lady 


alter a 


is not my wife and 


then moment’s pause, “at pre- 


sent 


She head and hid her face on 


the boy’s soft han 


bent her 


he told her after- 
not 


‘*T had to say it, Agnes,”’ 
Is “To tell that 

as if it was not my dearest hope 
as if I had not thought of 
every day of every week 
had to 


war him you were 
my wilt 
to make 
t lreamed of it 
first 
Aenes darling.” 


Miss Duveen was not disposed to 


you so; 


ince I knew you 
tell him 
And 


quarrel with him over that. 


I simply 


C7 
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How to Add to One's Income 
By KATHLEEN MOORE 


Growing Flowers in Small Gardens 


[’ nt te tart fl r growing for vard (not four milk fror the he 


t not at ll nec Vy that you London) int i olet 
| ( ( t range of of carl let 5 .4 
I t h been uncle { ‘ t t f f 
eat deal old orange boxe t ( 
I t | CXCTCIN in place | 1 that 
t! | Oost lifted oft t t He f 
t \ t reat deal ( e into t 


! lady ther ili ta 
t | 1 her « cllent t 
t add to 
If hye How to Train for the Work 


What. however t t difficult t 












1 Colleges that have been estab- 
late vears in | land If she 
{ 1 the tir r the money tor 


deal of practi- 
nnot do better 





ct many excellent 

yon the market ling with soil, 

| t f flower culture 
| t 5. S in learn in this 
‘ t | lant seeds bulbs, and 

to set 1 est possible result 


nto tlower 


Obtaining Orders 





st be given, even 


ail : o4 , ' nd also when her 
t certainly will 

perl icted When she 

start f r growing, she 

t k l { flower or flowers 

5 vest, m full inquiries as 

5t nd, and the most 

1 the market 


lly visit all 


’ ; erson 


rest towns, and 
rts of the country 
le qu ite supply 
Florists are 
they can 


; + vy where 


stant f what they want 


t having to send 
1 for them. 
S ee) ted promptly, 

erfectly fresh 


One Kind of Flower Pays Best 
of tlower 


ten 


{ 

| t t viser to devote 
pays tal 

| 

| 


me flower at 


innother 
kinds 


) the tinest 


+1 
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I) ! ll nd the 
eason 1S so 

open, and 


1 provincial 


t 1 only 
1 there In 
the cost of 
t Im thie 
} 
‘ I il 
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} al i 
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farm yields an excellent return. Of course, 
daffodils, like violets, will bring in a 
better profit if they can be and 
sold when they are at their highest and not 
at their Lilies of the valley 
are also very profitable if grown in large 
they give little or no trouble 


raised 


lowest price. 
quantities ; 
in raising, and even in a small garden they 
can be forced for the early market. Carna- 
tions are also profitable, especially if the 
kinds grown are new and the colours those 
that are most in demand, while Sinkin pinks 
always sell well if put early on the market. 
Sweet peas are always in demand, and can 
be grown for sale from early spring till they 


are killed by the frost 

White flowers are always in demand for 
making wedding bouquets, or wreaths for 
funerals, and a white flower farm will be 


found very profitable. 


Roses at Ninepence Each 

\ wise flower grower will try to introduce 
new colours and varieties of well-known and 
popular flowers, or to make a speciality of a 
new one that she has discovered In this 
latter case, with some little outlay in the 
beginning, the business can be increased con- 
siderably 

If she care to fill the garden entirely with 
glass, she can do a great deal with early roses 
of a choice variety. <A friend of my own 
made many pounds a year from the blooms 
of a tine Maréchal Niel that grew in a small 
and out before any othe1 
in the neighbourhood. A local florist bought 
one of the buds, sending his own man 


greenhouse, was 


every 
to cut and carry them away as they were 
wanted. The whole house was given up to 


it, and it bore hundreds of roses. Of cours« 


the price given for them varied according to 
the market, but eightpence to ninepence was 
often given for each bloom when they were 
in demand. 

If the whole of the garden be glassed over, 
forced for the earliest mar 


flowers may be 


kets, and if the roses are quite new, and 

bloom well, a large profit may be made. 
Most of the work of flower growing may 

be done with the aid of a boy or two to 


through the warm weather. 


1 garden, | 


watel 


weed and 


wevecr, 


a man must be hired in autumn and spring 
to dig and manure it Girls and women 
n be employed to pick the flowers where 


there are a great many blooms. 
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Lastly. to ensure complete success, the delicate blooms with a twist of soft 1 
flowers must be well packed and sent off and between each layer of flowers a, 
lov pu 


SO as 


promptly sheet of tissue paper Pack closel 
In cold weather it is better to use prevent shaking, and on the top layer 


broad, shallow wooden boxes to pack them flowers put the leaves that go with ther 


in but at other times flower baskets of filling the basket very full before tvin ‘ 
cane are far lighter and weigh less Be down the lid. Cut early in the morning 
sure to line them with paper to exclude all when the sun is off them, and neve pe ' 
air. Cut the buds or blooms betore they when it is raining. Never use cotton wool 
are quite open, and plunge the stalks in for packing. As soon as packed they must 


water for some time before packing. Protect be sent off by post or rail. 


+ + + 


Health in Summer 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 





HE \LTH, like happiness, consists in main Apart from damp and chill as a result 
t 


aining ourselves in harmony with our of overheating at physical exercise, summer | 





environment In summer especially is it colds are often the result of errors in dress 
necessary to suit ourselves to external con and diet We might learn a great ck 


ditions ; to choose a diet, dress and mode of from the Japanese with regard to health and 
life in keeping with the prevailing tem- hygiene The Japanese believe that if we 
perature live a common-sense life we shall never be 
In the first place, we must recognise ill at all They think that illness 
that ours is a variable climate; that we physical weakness are attributes of 
have to consider, not the calendar, but the age, and they consider it the duty of 
barometer, if we desire to suit ourselves to young people to study physical culture and 
atmospheric conditions The reason why hygiene so that they may maintain thei 


so many people catch colds and chills at — selves in health by a common-sense mode 
this time of vear is because they have hard of life 


and fast rules for the different seasons In spite of the fact that Japan's climate 
oblivious of the fact that we may have with its cold winters and moderately warm 


almost wintry conditions in June and mild summers, is very like our own, their dress 


summer weather in November diet and mode of life ditter markedly 
from ours. They go in more for a vege- 
Beware of the Shower at the Picnic tarian diet: they eat very little butcher's 
Sudden, unexpected changes of weather meat, especially in summer; and _ rice 
ure prolific sources of summer colds. A vegetables, fish and fruit are the stapie 
heavy shower at a picnic party will account articles of diet. They dress more lightly 
for sore throats, rheumatic attacks and and more suitably in summer; they believe | 
** chill n the liver the day after People in the gospel! of fresh air ; and, with regard 
are not sufficiently alive to the danger of to baths, they are the most cleanly peopi 
damp and chill in summer; to the fact that in the world. A daily bath 1s almost 
a serious illness may result from getting overt part of their religion; the very poorest 
heated at games and exercise, with rapid believe that ‘‘ cleanliness 1s next to god 
loss of heat from perspiration and = subse ness,”” and even in the prisons everybody 
queni chill. So let us guard against chill has to wash thoroughly three times a daj 
in summer, and remember that damp feet and enjoys the luxury of a hot bath three 
the eashore are Just as Hable to Cause time a week 
illme is damp feet in mid-winter The 
popul fallacy that sea-~vater dampness is Hot Weather Foods 
not of any consequence 1s absurd ; damp Unfortunately, people in this country 


fron y source, is always a danget make very little difference in thei 
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exercise in blazing sunshine or immediately 
after a meal. If you suffer from headache 
from the effects of the sun, be careful to 
afford adequate protection to the back of 
the neck A woman can invest in a parasol 
but a man derives a good deal of protection 
into a pad and 


by folding a handkerchief 


placing it over the nape of the neck under- 


neath the coat. A pair of dark glasses 
also is a good investment by anybody 


susceptible to heat stroke or to headaches 
in hot weather 

Over-exercise is a great danger to many 
Those 


of us in summet! who lead a seden- 


tary life in town must guard against strain- 
ing the heart by rushing straight to hard 


muscular exercise at the beginning of a 


leaves his office 


mountain- 


holiday The man who 


desk for a hard walking tour or 


eering expedition ; the working woman 


who spends her ten days’ holiday in long 
cycle rides, or in careering rapidly over the 
assuredly suffer from ll 
come to the 


better 


Continent, will 
health in erro- 


with 


summer, and 
that 


out holidays at all 


neous decision they are 


How to Dress in Hot Weather 
Exercise by all means when you get the 
better than 
in the fresh air for any 


chance; there is nothing 


muscular exercise 


of us But begin quictly, with a two 


mile walk or a five-mile cycle run at a time 


Do not get overheated, overtatigued, before 


you are fit for longer spells of exertion 
Dress lightly. with thin woollen garments 
next the skin. Suitable dress, light but 
warm, is a great aid to good health in 


ummet So long as the underclothing is 
be as light 
taste 


sensible 


ot wool, the outer garments car 


texture as individual 

Women are 
with 
take 


linen tor 


in colour and 
may clesire more 
than 


loth 


men regard to cool summer 


They advantage of muslin 
frocks, but 
thei 


weather 1s occa 


umbric and sumimet 


Englishmen are very conservative in 
although the 


ionally tropical in summer they have not, 


dress : and 


so far, generally adopted the cool duck 
uits and Shantung silk suits worn in the 
l-ast 

Those who can have a mid-day rest will 


do well to profit by it remember that the 
eo to bed later 


thus 


tendency in summer its to 


and get up earlier in the morning 


curtailing the night’s rest at both ends 
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By 


tI is no more agreeable adjunct to 
tea- or luncheon-table than a good 
e cake, and if any young house 

i iny doubt t ubject she 
t provide tw ne bought 
er home-made to see how much 
latter is appreciated than the 
tunately eneral idea that cakes 
t to ike e! to have taken 

f the man’s mind 

ite Cal 1 tate that ol 

ke than those 

( t t ‘ deas are 

I te I to the readers of 

to explain t t hly I pro 

f ecipe {o1 ake f a totally 
iture, witl inute directions tor 


kin stance shall be 
1 ike, one that uitable for 
occasiol that is sufficiently 
e to be freely vartaken of by 


enough to 


A Nice Soda Cake 

follows: S$ 
of flour, } Il rt 
nilk (th Ly 


of fresh 


vhite sugar 


OZ 


pint i be either 
I oz. of lta r currants) 

1 ol rate Cl I peel and a 

ull teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
i ( zed china be Land ascertain 
tl | ical If it is necessary 

t, rins¢ ith le ter before dry 
t ential r tl | 1 of cake 
tt houl t be heated. Next 
( nt I lace them on 

t t it Phe nts must be 
l el | in a clean 





ota 
the the st 


cake tin thorough!) 


spe on 
milk on 





Grate t 


A First Lesson in Cake Making 
BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 





e | mon-peel an 


ve to boil. 


nd place a large wooden 


Butte 





1 nut 


i p 
pul } 


r t 


spoon by the side of the china bow] Ascer- 
tain that the oven is of the correct temper 
ture, and proceed to mix the cak 

Place the flour must be quit 
in the basin, make le in the centre 
drop in the butter Break the butter int 
small pieces, and rub it into the flour witht 
tips of the tinger The flour should 
touch the palms of the il but it 
delicately rubbed tween the fingers of 
both hands As th ellence of the 
vreatly depends o1 \ t 
flour and butter are bl ( empl 
be laid on this point 

When these two rredients are worked 
into the smallest I idd th ¢ 
lake the wooden spoot iX We M 
a hole in the entre pour st t 
boiling mulk in tterwards the 
whisked eggs, beat e whol th t 
spoon. (N.B Sti towards yo 

ke the spoon right to the bottor tl 
ixture. ) 

Nov dd the peel S } 
ind, lastly Sprinkk ti “ st 

ake briskly and thot iy tor thre 
minutes, then turn juickly into t 
As little time a le must 
retting the cake into t ven atter tl 
has been added 

Hiow hot should nbe? I 
question which agita st amateul 
and it Is not ( e to answt 
ovel ive so Ma irl nd 1 

rasi Also I] not requir 
same temperature ke of th 
description the ki bet lerat 
hot —-that 1 vher e of white 
turns vellowisl {ter beimg on t 


shelt fora 
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r t ther details which Ingredients ; One pound of fine flour, § lb. 
t elp towal obtaining a good of fresh butter, 6 oz. of castor sugar, } lb. of 
currants, } pint of milk (or half cream and 


the tter into the flour half milk), 3 eggs, 1 tablespoonful of bicar 
S | ter for a few bonate of soda, 4 oz. of sweet almonds 
P { the refully Weigh the butter and flour first ; put the 
: ) it vel r for a quarter former in a basin and the latter on a dish 
; ifter putt the ike. Stand both in a warm place, but on-no 
1 it t i vy gently. account must the butter oil. Wash and dry 
ring the oven the currants, beat the eggs, blanch the 
ertain that there is no draught almonds, put them into a cup and pour boil 


xamining the ing water over them, remove the skins, and 
pound them ina mortar. (Failing a mortar, 


f tl riven quantities crush them with a flat-iron or rolling-pin.) 

t urs to cook Butter about thirty patty-pans, and put 

Si t irp knife, then them ready on a sheet tin Beat the butte 
fully n to a sieve to cool to a cream. This is rather a tiring process 


| over the cake to a beginner, and is best accomplished with 
t to ta reatiy adds to its the back of a wooden spoon Sift in the 
sugar, with the left hand, very gradually ; 


ilw kept in a tightly next add the flour, beating the mixture all 

‘ the time The almond paste and currants 

are also now added Give the eggs a final 

Cheaper Cakes whisk, add the cream or milk to them, and 

I famil tter is thought tir into the cak« Sprinkle the soda and 





+. rant § n nurserv o1 beat thoroughly for a quarter of an hou 
I will add a Half fill each of the patty-pans and put them 
for twenty to thirty 


in the oven and bake 


| Halt 1 of flour, 4 oz minutes 

t . pinch of salt, Varied Flavours 
y i 1 yx t oonful of baking The flavour of these cakes may be varied 
fuls of milk, accordingtotaste. For instance, the almond 
itm t t T may be omitted and a few drops of vanilla 
t lt to the flour, add the or essence of lemon added; instead of cur 
then moisten with the rants, glacé cherries, cut in quarters, may 
It 4 great improvement be used. Chopped almonds sprinkled on 
rt t to beat the yolks top, small slices of citron peel et may 
L 1 the hites, well decorate them, or the mixture may be 
just before it is put into the oven. flavoured with chocolate For an “ At 

Home ’’ or party supper they may have 
A Light Cake piece removed from the top of each cake and 
racake ofa tel ike—one that the hole filled with stiffly whipped cream, 
the t Le I 4 more important the centre of which a chocolate or cherry 
io may be placed. 
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Marvels of Plant Life 


Interesting Details about the Dove Plant, Vegetable Sheep, Soap Plants, Resurrection 


Plants, the Daimonelix, and Tree Stranglers 


By RICHARD KERR, F.G5S., F.R.A.S. 


for their owners, 


' Nature, the vegetable king and which tetched hundreds of pounds 
m supplies numerous instances in which — before the display had been open many 


| I’ the pursuit of thi vonderful and) won valuable prizes 


ire quite as interesting as many hours. Among the 


be found plants that orchid growers. of 


The works of reliable writers  ‘* Dove”’ plant. 














ted shape, or to a mimetic re markable variety of 
e tosome members of the animal family, known as Peristeria elata, or the 


magnificent orchids 

ves of the animal kingdom. to be seen at the various stalls was one 
e flora of every country in the exhibited by Messrs. McBean, the famous 
Cooksbridge, Sussex. 
| far more than a passing interest, Its price was exceedingly moderate, con- 
some remarkable property, some — sidering its attractiveness. It was a re- 


the great orchid 


Humboldt, Hooke Alfred Russel It receives its name from the fact that 


the column of the 
flower bears a close 
resemblance to a 
dove with exX- 
panded wings. In 
Panama, its natu- 
ral home, it 1s 
generally found in 
marshy ground, 
growing to a height 
ol five or six feet. 
Its upper portion, 
for a third of its 
length, is occupied 
by a spike of al 
most globose 
sweet-scented 
flowers, each about 
an inch and a half 
across. The scent 
is powerful and 
not unlike that of 
the magnolia. The 
casual observer 
would be apt to 
consider it a beau- 
tiful plant, even if 
he had not de- 
tected the dove- 
like resemblance 
centred in the 
heart of the 
blossom. But on 
recognising this 
marvellous struc- 
he would be 





ture 









































did 


d if it 
| of wonder 
about 


, 
mewhat ike 


sentimental mortal inde: 
luce in him a thri 


the size 


Lt] \ inside The 
through the white oval walls 


rhe little dove at the 


ts purity 


end of the blossom is facing you 
bent fe ird, its tiny beak is 

{ pint ind 5 wings are out- 

| remarkable plant is quite 
Lis not the itcome of special 


|] treatment, n ol artificial 


i tT the rk on orchids, 
Orcl Grrowe Manual,’ says 
Peristeria 7, the Dove plant ] 
e object, and one h ought to be 

ect I ( Phe central 
each flower present a very strik 
emblance to the figure of a dove 

t illed in the vernacular Flor 


Vegetable Sheep 


not 


mal nt ol re 


between a ad ia Ice] hie 


THE QUIVER 


modest little flower, which on the hil 


follow 
morning 


} 
¢ 


ae, ee @ 


composite (o1 





n & the botanist. Thes 
rounded and _ shagg 
looking pat hes on the 

mountain sides, so deceptive, even at 
a short listance from the observer, are 
known as Rao 1, a name given to the 


genus in 
who ¢ 


New 


surgeon 


study ol 


Cushions and Balls of Wool 


There are t 
Phat which m« 


colour, and shape R. ex 

form large cushions often two feet high 
and three leet Wick ind look LIne large 
woolly balls They are found at a height 
of over 5,000 feet the middle 


at Ribband 
rowsmith 
closely 


Haastia, in hor 


hese also fi 
three I 
covered wi 


found 
* 


Car a Close It 


times 





5 the course of 
to mt 
plant which 


honour of M 


welve species of 


. } ly 
Sst resem esa snee 


Wood 
Another 


ullied to the A 






















Iside 
the sun from early 
d right on till sup. 


1 
belongs to +l} 


lday an 


nd flowers) fam 
The sheep wl " 

have In view also 

longs to the San 

division of plants 

is the vegetable sheer 

of New Zealand. S 


remarkable is the re. 


semb] ince to the Shes 
of the animal kingdom 
that the shepherds ar 


deceived by them whel 
calling in their flocks 
from the mountains 
his is an annoyar 

shephe 
gives them considera 


ble. Unlike th 


kingdom, ther 
are ol known com- 
mercial or 
They 


interest ft 


animal 
no 


econon 
ire how- 


Sv et, of 


> 1 > ’ 
Raoul, a Pichu 
ittention to U 





Raoulta 
p in size 


| l 
I 


l. They 





kange Mount Al 

‘Vegetable Shee] 

he Raonlia is that named 
Julius Haast 


some 


our of Di 
x cushions 








et diameter, and are 

fi is wool. They are 
kv lia, to which they 

embiance 

ition the Haastia is repre 








CTV | é 














last-named 
( | department 
list Museum, in Crom 
men is exhib 

e museums at Kew 
pecimen of this 


multitude 


S¢ ie 

vy 1 ed together, the 

pro} s of the term 
Soap Plants 

ers of the vege 

substances 

eansing pro 


exaggeration be 
my { ing possession 
vy, the North American 
the bulbous 


known as the 


} 1. The root 
Water n eS a de ided 
ve f a dull green 
ind were used 

tribe making saddle 
] to balloon 
eriection altel 

( name pont 
is the 

I Se plants 

mispheres, not 

Sap he black 


liar to us when 


It necklaces 

( The truits 
ire used in 

ute for soay 
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28, 1908, supplies many interesting details 
of the “‘ industry of Algiers, a 
few of which are recounted here. 
The tree is ornamental 

height of fifty feet. It begins to bear fruit 
when six years old Che wood is admir- 
ably suited for furniture. The average 
crop of each full-grown tree is about two 
hundred pounds of fruit. The annual 
value of the produce ot one tree varies 
from two to four rhe 
tents of the nut-shaped hull consist of 
saponaceous matter to the extent of 
nearly forty per cent. of its bulk. The 
hull also contains a seed and the seed a 
rhe tree 
by the shedding of the hull, and is then 
used as if it were soap. A splendid lather 
is the result, and the cleansing qualities 
are such that there is no soap made by any 
manulacturing process that can compare 
with them. For toilet purposes the same 
applies. The hull is ground into a powder 
and is made into a cake fo1 ur- 
It is also the chief ingredient for a 
dentrifrice, et hen, as 
regards the seed, its kernel contains an 
oil preferable to the best olive oil for 
culinary and other purposes in which olive 


soap-tree ae 


and reat hes a 


sovereigns. con- 


kernel. vegetable soap 1s _ set 


Washing 
pe SCs, 


hair-wash, for 


oil is used. 

rhe vield of oil in the kernel is twice the 
vield of the olive fruit Its flavout 
and in the near future this oil is 
cotton-seed 
remains of the hull 

[he leaves 
fact, the nut, 
to be useful 


IS eX 
cellent 


likely to become a rival of 


oil That which 


makes good food 
are a valuable fodder In 


and timber all appeat 


for cattle 


leaves 


in a high degree. 


The Rose of Jericho 
remarkable tor 
botanical 


uliar plant is 
than for its long 


frastatica hierochuntina. 


This pe 
more reasons 
name 

Phe pliant grows mM the wild, arid wastes 
of Svria and Algeria, where it would seem 
that vegetable hfe could exist 
When it is in flower its branches spread 
out rigidly, but when the seeds ripen the 
curl 


1) 
rdlv 
hardly 


t branches 


leaves fall off and all the 
inwards, until, as in the illustration, the 
plant appears like a wicker-w rk ball with 
During the dry 
season it becomes loosened from the soil. 
many away by the 
lition it is often blown 


a shrivelied-up stem 


carried miles 


In this con 


and IS 
wind. 





ARG 
out to sea 


} 1 


Dranches une 
ting, and the 
minate in the moist 


the sea often 
convevthem 
to localities 


ial iway 
from the 
oO! yin i] 
| la of 
aa vt] 
This re 
markable 
eX] ling 
wl Il ist 
ead ind 
wa on 
tracti Ol 
ul up 
hye Irv. is 
ret ed Io! 
ma ears 
peci 
m irom 
I] ive 
mad thi ¢ 
l it n 


m | ( 
ro! 
fifteen vears, 
1 een 
S ¢ i to 
peat { 
t 
Ss | Ie 





THE QUIVER 


When saturate 
when moistened by atmospheric damp, its 
pods open by split 


plants exposed 





ball when dry, and expands when mois 


these « lub mosses 
addition to the cl 
and expandin 

moist condition 



















phyvlla, a club-moss indigenous to those 


hundreds of these 


sale in London shop 
iw to this species, and 


may be verified jn 
the Crypto- 
gam depart- 
ment of the 
Natura] 
History 
Museum 
(romwel| 
Road, Ken- 
sington 
They are 
undoubt- 


edly, “ re- 
Surrection 
plants ar | 


their vitality 
for many 
vears; but 
in their ap- 
pearance 

Structure 
and in many 
other _ par- 
ticulars 
these plants 
are entirely 
unlike ‘ The 
Rose ol 


Jericho 


aliso contracts mto 


t 


st remarkable of all 
S. mutabilis, whicl 
aracteristic contrat 
properties under dry 
respectively, also pos- 
e property ot chang 
i day. 

lit green colour in 


but towards mud- 
le, and at might 


per hue. Sir Joseph 


phenomenon to Ui 


1 the green products ol 
nfluence ol hight 
Daimonelix 


Jarbour, an eminent 


tern States of America, 


eologists of the word 




















him. 
1 to a 


wert 


and 
meter, 
ution, 
Ve nly, 
hed 


ol vast 


In 
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vork of picking 


S easy. 


stand ve 


ck 


s, and 


rth 


are 


liment and sand, 


{ 
a | 


| 





fifteen 
lorty 


leet 


leet 
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THREE KINDS OF DAIMONELIX 


rr ling an axis. . Anavilis, having only an 


Bispiralis, forming in double spirals 1 


in height showing corkscrews in various 
levels 


Many of them have prolongations at 


the base ascending obliquely, which look 
like logs of wood, and are of varying 
lengths up to thirteen feet or more 


For several years Professor Barbour 
has devoted all his spare time to the 
study and extraction of these giant 
corkscrews : and now a large section 
of the State museum of Nebraska is 
entirely devoted to the display of his 
magnificent collections 

Ihe work has been most arduous, 
owing, In part, to the difficulty of 
separating these colossal fossils from the 
hard matrix in which they are embedded, 
and often owing to severe weather. 
Bhzzards and drifting snow frequently 
compelled him and his men to abandon 
their task. Yet at times they were 
able to ship a ton weight of these 
titanic screws within a week 

he question naturally arises—What 
are they 2? Professor Barbour’s papers, 
Which he has kindly presented to the 
Geological Society of London, do not 
upply us with a full and complete 
answel 

everything enigmatical appeals to our 
curiosity : and no geological discovery 
for many years has proved of greater 
interest to us than the fossil which he 




































| 

m 

tor 

{ 1 
Tl 

1? 

take 

CPPTT 


ant than is 


Daimonelix, as_ being 
the litera] transla- 


ills the 


IS uncommon name 


m all parts of these “ 


ht of evidence, including the 


il eXamunation of 


] 


sections 
twisters,” 
w that they are ol vegetable 
land ‘o1 plants, 


aquati 


‘ 






















THE QUIVER 





I am indebted to Professor 


3arbour for 
his valuable papers and for the illustr 


da- 


tions which accompany them. 


Tree Stranglers 

lo be 

vegetable 
all the 

plants, and give them special prominence 

while we keep in the background the less 


fair and impartial towards the 
kingdom. we must not select 
useful and more attractive 


} 


more 


noble, the destrovers, the straneglers ! It 
is difficult to realise that a tall, powerful 
more powerlul 


tree can 
ind more tree It is not eas\ 
} 


to understand why such 


strangle a still 
gigantl 
1 a phenomen 
should occur in Nature. The convolvulus 


hop plant, not 


] 


and the 


Stems 


being endowe 





strong enough to keep them 
erect, must have 
they may 


hardly be 


supports 


up which 
climb to sunshine, but this car 


necessary in the case of stro 


he illustration of the “ ¢ lasping Roots 
of Wightia gigantea’ tells its own story 
Fifty-four years ago, Sir Joseph Hooker 
the world’s reatest 
these trees in his “* Himalayan 
(John Murray). He = says: 


elevation (6,000 feet) we four 


one ol botanists, dk 
sf ribed 
Journals ”’ 
\t this 























Dors Gop Know? 6&9 





aérial roots, etc. 
These wholly en- 
velop and often 
conceal the tree 
they enclose, 
W hi se brane hes 
appear rising far 
above those of its 
destroyer. Tothe 
first of these 
groups belong 
many natural 
orders, of which 
the most promi- 
nent are: Legu- 
munos@, Ivies, Hy- 
lrangea, Vines, 
Pothos, etc. The 
most inosculating 
ones are almost 
all figs and 
Wightita. The 
latter is the most 
remarkable.’’ 
Such are a few of 

trunk by the the marvels of plant life which are worthy 
the teral branches and of our study 





DOES GOD KNOW? 


Most High ? PSALM , oe 
0 tell me, does He know He knows! He understands! 
When human hands are lifted unto He hears our prayers, 
Him ? And loves, and cares; 

And does He, in the light He meets our lifted eyes and out- 

Of perfect sight, stretched hands, 

Behold me, as with vision dim, And even shares 

| look toward His holy place, The daily lives of all His own, 
And seek His face? And none can tread the path of life 
j alone. 


O tell me, does He see ? 


Is He not far away from me 


So near He is, Whom we have thought 


Far off—divine ? too far, 

And can He care And high, and great, 

For such a life as mine lo reach us where we wait 
About the things that I must bear So kind and good, 

About the roughness of the way, In His dear Fatherhood, 
rhe little sorrows of to day ? That none forgotten are, 
And does He read And none passed by. 





My hidden depths of need ? Enrrn Hickman DivaLi. 
















































Laddie 


A Hospital Sketch 


By LAURA 


for at 
you ask, miss 
the old lady 


and as guilty as 


Ww \T am I taking such a journey 
my age ind all alone 
Well, to tell 


the truth ’’—and 
looked it once 


as knowing 
about to betray 


vere 


i Cabinet secret 


it's to see my laddie, my son John, you 
know He's the only child my poor old 
mal nd I ever had and oh! miss, he's a 
lad to be proud of He's six foot high in 
his stocking feet at least he was when he 
vent to the great city at nineteen to be 


‘prenticed to the law—for my 
that 


boy’s a lawyer 


ol and only a poor old 
i le thing like me for a mother! Isn't it 
\ leriul But there the od Lord ain't 
no re ecter ol person : On, no Why 
thint i th mothers ot Sat iel and Moses ; 
the only plain women like me But 
he’s t a real lady for his wife, has my boy 
I mi t lay as he was married to her. 
Did |] to the wedding, you ask ? Qh, no 
mis t wouldn’t have done I hadn't no 
clot! t o in, for one thing, but they 
sent me me cake ol Ve ! a large prcce 
It w | it Buzzy Hla I ever seen 
my sol vile? No; it's vkward, you 


set like them t isit with tolk 
lil I 't it now, 1 ‘ 

I ldressed Miss ’’ in this 
o1 logue ‘ L | isant-faced, 
} rl of about twenty-tive Shue 
h the Chari ( S express at 
Purle | tion, and her attention had at 
I ttracted to the bright-eyed 
cheery r the halo of grey hair. On 
the tatt ld wor le i large 
basket ed ith | lune cloth 
t t handle of w he kept her 

ishy ird the contents 

irom t L Ce olany tel V- passengers 

He} fancied that smelt the 
plea t f en prov e, and when 
Shi¢ t t t! ! lady’s face 
light tly 

y t is it peal peal 
tr own yp tree, that hi 
ti 1 lie ( avo 

I lante Ladd vas 
juite tt] ty He alw loved thos 
eal o I’m taking a few 


up 


KINGSCOTE 


to him. It’ll remind him of the old garden 


I live in Bebbington, away down in Surr 


you know, miss Does he ever come to s 
me Well, no, I can’t say that he does 
I can’t expect it—a poor old woman like 
me, now can I, miss Oh, but he'll be 


fine and glad to see me though, wil] Laddie 
Aye, I can see how his dear eyes will brighten 
and how he'll take m« 
‘Mother!’ Eh, m 
the joy of hearing a lad or lassie of your ow 
call you ‘ Mother then 
the thing 
thought of.” 

Phe 


flushed a 


in his big arms 


Say ISS 


1f you never hav 
"why you won't ever 


know swectest the Lord ever 


young face oj smiled 
littl the old lady, evidently 
lost in contemplation of the bliss of mother 


posite 





and 


hood, closed her faded grey eyes and leaned 
back with a little sigh against the carriage 
cushions 

\ minute later the train steamed noisily 


into London Bridge 


| have to get out here said the old 
lady’s companion I SOFT I might 
have been of use to you at Charing Cross 

Thank you kindly, miss; but I'll be 
all right I know my laddie’s address j 
I'l] just ask a p’liceman how best to get 
there (,00d day 

* * + * * 


ike irk Corner, mum 


es i bus to Hyde P% 
and then ask the condu 





tor to put yer dow 


+ 


and you're right tor Grosvenor Crescent 
’Ere’s one coming now 

And the kindly policeman helped the old 
lady in het perilous iscent to the step ol 
the moving vehicle, and pushed |! I 
basket up after het 

Arrived at Hyde Park Corner, she 
scended and stood for a few moments 
hesitating and tremblin n the kerbston 
So this was great |! I it last! She 
looked up at the tall grey stone mansions on 
her lett lo think that Ladd flesh Ol 
her flesh and bone of her bone, brought up in 
quiet little Bebbington hould be living 
in one of them! It w vyonderful. What 
mone he must make to be able to do it! 

No j (,rosvenor Cre ent.’ That was 














‘It’s four years come Michaelmas since I saw 



























your dear face,’ she said.” 


ancestry of Laddie’s “ lady-wife’’ stared 
critically down at her, lke tigures from 
another world 

Suddenly the door opened, and a tall 
handsome man of forty entered, a_ slight 
air of embarrassment on his face, and 
advanced to meet het 

“Why, mother, you here! This is a— 
era surprise 

‘Laddie!"’ That was all she could find 
to say, as she opened her arms and drew 
his tall head down to het 

rhere, there! Don’t cry, mother. Sit 
down here,”” putting a high-backed mahogany 
chair for he “Your journey’s been too 
much tor you Why did you—I mean, you 
ought to have told me you were coming 
Nothing wrong, I hope 

Oh, no, dear; nothing wrong—only I 
just thought I must see you, my boy It’s 

it I’m not complaining, dear—God 
forbid ; but it’s four years come Michaelmas 
ince [ saw vour dear face, and as this year 


I've done well with the orchard—the pears 
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b Mechanically the old 


bonny ; steps to the cal 
spend mounted the steps and took her seat 
1 un he felt sur 


dream ; 


e youl I I 
, ‘ 1 rie basket She 


pears from his 








a features showed at once benevo- 
, nd dignity, v gentle sweetness 
7 1 ed her 1 I nd voice Het 
sented, and t two ladies, who had 

{ to the hospital 


books for the 
ve t ward till they 


re { t vhere the object 
ttention | \ Bible was lyin 
they approached 
the her reading half 
\ tat t 1 fatherless and 
t 
You al v rself ? ”’ inquired 
| rs now ind I 
u you came how well 
] f 1 His promise to 
‘ , 
\ , 7 ps ’ 
\ mi Ol $01 I called him 
ntil just very 
t now ] s I'd better change 
And t | lady sighed un 
i 
t that; he’s still your 
thou vn up.” 
\ t eat in now 
) I yo mus nani 
| \ ! though lhe 
\ t try, then 
¢ bs , 
lady ; fr I bington, down in 
» \ \ ( \ ve neve! heard ol 
tor i 4 ly up here ever 
Yes, I ‘ the lady, looking 
rested _ nd was born in 
ington, st t say I’ve often 
to t I there, and I mean to 
t to take you 
\ ( Vi 
t if | ther lived in a cottage and 
A nly vyomal Wouldn't 
I n't My husband 
A i 4 t she was.’ 
\r er ‘ Mother,’ too ?’ 
What st tions vou ask! Why 
t rs ther would be mine 
\ I \ the ld 


‘ if wronpr 
> I \ il ( 


nt {f to relieve the 
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silence, the visitor opened a small basket 
she was carrying and took from it a beau- 
tiful pear The old lady gazed incredulously 
at it for a moment ; then, taking it from the 
lady’s proffering hand into her own trem- 
bling one, she half gasped : 

“Why, it is—no, it can’t be. Excuse me 
ma’am, but where—where did you get this 
iron 

Why, it’s quite a little story. An old 
lady who had known my husband from a 
child called to see him last week and left 
these pears behind 

‘Left them! Where vo 

“In my _ reception-room Wasn't it a 
pity ? She never came back for them. 
They are delicious, so I thought 

*When—when did you say, ma’am ?” 

Just a week ago. I was out paying 


calls, and my husband, who is a barrister, 
had a case at the courts, and he came in 
ar to fetch me, and when vi 

\ barrister, did you say? Oh, lady, 


his 


what is his surname 

‘My husband’s? Hanbury,” the lady 
said indulgently 

‘* His lady-wife! My Laddie’s lady-wife !”’ 

‘“ What is she saving asked the lady 
of her friend And then Laddie’s mother 
roused herself with an effort, and, taking 
her courage in both hands, she looked the 
lady full in the face and told it all—the 
story of the early days in Bebbington, of 
Laddie’s going away to London, of his be- 
coming great, and finishing up with that 
sad little journey to town to see him. But 
before she could tell of the accident that 
had brought her to the hospital she felt 
soft tears falling on her face as “ Laddie’s 
lady-wife ’’ bent suddenly over her, and as 
she kissed her, she whispered, ‘“‘ Mother !”’ 
That was all, but it was more than enough. 


> * * * * 


‘And now, mother, do you think you 
can ever forgive me, for her sweet sake, 
if not tor my own 

The question was asked under the old 
pear-tree down at Bebbington, in Surrey, 
by someone who sat at his mother’s knee 
once again, as when he was a boy 

And for answer he felt two swift arms 
round his neck, and a low, glad voice 
whispered : 

here is nothing to forgive, for are you 


not my own Laddie again 
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*A Children’s Story 


By MARGARET BATCHELOR 





VITED GUI 
ning unceasingly all the day, 
Nh the ‘ hy 1! fH MLK «it rOsS 
truck the ul { tour, 
lark in the drear little 
No. 2, Seymore Avenue 
ht chair by the French 
snow, a child of about 
I lal hau ind | ec Ccye 
kitten I lreamuly 
! llect ito a pool 
t i¢ 
lade vere 
é t! re hair brushed 
fore} ] Mii il 
t other la lad in 
I {1 ribbon 
1 Mii | who 


grudges his sister’s child her bread and 


butter. So this time I am _ despatching 
Miriam first, and then I mean to send 

telegram to Mr. Goscott, telling him she is 
en rout He can't refuse to take her in, 


I am determined to teach him his duty 


Phat evening, with her aunt’s he lp, Miriam 
packed a small box with her clothes, and 
next morning, after a hurried breakfast 
aunt and niece drove a London to 
Waterloo Station, where Miriam was 
in charge of the guard of the 
for the west of England 

It wa ad 
wistful tace that Mi Snow carried back 
with her to Seymore Avenue; for a briet 


the remembrance of a very 


wondered hether it would 
not have been better to let Miriam stay on 
with her instead of thrusti her uninvite 
on Mr. Goscott, but she put this thought 


moment hie 


asicl Miss Snow was fond of arrangin 
other people's live ind she quite settl 
that Miriam’s uncle must take his ni 
and care tor het Mi Snow knew nothin 


f Mr. Goscott, except that he lived by 


himself in a house called Harestoot, some 
miles trom the town of Ta tock in Devon 
re, but she wa ure that he was a selfisl 


bachelor only tond 


The train had left Exeter behind now 


ind wa nearing Okehampton, and the 
i te I the ount hanging 
from 1 i. cultivated land t tretche i 
id, ft ren 1 nd 1 | tor which 
in Summer time would be ight th heathe 
ind Tse but n rt nd desolate 
We shall soon be at Tavistock, misst 
1 the | | rd at Okehampton, look 


Sambo 
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her lap. “ That kittet of vours will be must be near frozen To think you have 

4a 4 traveller. It will have a lot to tell come all this way by yourself! Do ’ee sit 

: ts when it gets back to London.”’ by the fire while I make you a cup of tea. 

‘ ict Tavistock wa reached, and I’m Hannah Dumblebce, your uncle's house- 
si was handed over to a rosy cheeked keeper oe 

s » said that Milton, Mr. Goscott’s Miriam looked hastily around the hall ; 


is outside the station 


ind trap 








S Miriar vari 
| vu] 
ekeeper, M 
told hi t 
that tl lit 
ut 
n l 
1 
\l ; 
\t t M 
i 
ti 
| 
\I 
| 
“It was the remembrance of a very sad, wistful face that 
Miss Snow carried back with her.” 
coming to there was no sign of the grey-haired man 
He has i to bn secn He had disappeared For 
tie moment she felt like one in a dream, 
from thi all was so different from what she had 
t ‘ thrown open expected 
vith pretty Where is my uncle she asked 
l very TOS) Mi Dumblebee did not speak for a 


minute, then she said 
vom lie aid; “ you So vou’ve brought your kitten with 











( Mrs. 7 
take ft t one 1 that | 
( t trangel 
T i i r you te 
Ss O 
M not « e 1 
t i 
el é 
t I 
\ lock struck eight M 
lit ind Miriam 
ak tairs to UD 


place 
’ LO ~ i I 
‘ t t ] l 
) l ot ) 
1 () ? 
; r 1 
f tT i 
l t l 
\M » M I) 
tI 1M l I 
LLItti qu 
Mi 1) | ( t 
I I t 
t een T r ire 
~ i elf at t 
I I ist | 
\] 1) leb« 
‘ t ri 
l i i 
t I t | 
You 
“i 
Lf nal 
17 
i il 
I 1 lil 
t t list 
r } 
t 
talk 


iy cat 
il and 
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foot Already 
not white-washed 

ile Now n 
en I 


will 
bedroot! l 


ot proceed very quickly 





will she would stop to g 


window into the courtyar 
1) more rosy-chee ked ( 


ountry girl 


evening breakfast to a noisy 
nor was ducks From a clum) 


sound of 


Dumble the stable boy cut the 
ed her u} t rst 





ig in the en there was a knock 
Le the the rl she had seen fee¢ 
on the entered 
ge i Aunt Dumblebec 
een set ready tor breaktfa 
1 tllu 1 ome ft cl 
! Diues a take tea 
) tea, pl ( 
ttl er) plied M 
I I] fasten 
1 the I 
tl As) the 1 he 
Miriam that her ( is | i 





i ruk it the t 
le maid € too. i 
l be } t t t | t f 
iecbece LO i Loo vet 
the ood tiie I 
Li l t »—t 
1 L\ I t 
t ught LOOM 
i it I i 
e\ 2) tall ! 
I r ‘ T USC) f cl 
t wind SI ol runcie t ( 
t \\ ri ul e be \ V 
( al t 
certa | not tint the 


Aiterw I t 
Y Ti 
Ly hire ream t 
, ' 
ted | itter st 


I 
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AZ Oo 


d below 


pal 


merry 


, , : 
she teit at home in the little 


— 
ler dressing did 
or every moment 


ot the lattic ec 


where i 


Was giving their 
ty of hens and 
farm building 


whistling 
chaff 


ready | 
her hait 


1 doing 


chickens 


nice 
el 
] er over t 
the pans Ol 
I 


ury and the 
rose ready 


about Mr 
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$ “Shall I see my unck this morning ? ” new for you to have a young lady up with ; 
: you. I heard tell that Mr. Goscott——” 
Not this mornin Master is an early But the old dame was not allowed to 
| t : Wa ff before cockcrow this finish her sentence, for Mrs. Dumblebee 
. wo Bri Hle won't be back broke in rather quickly by saying: 
nti Now we must “Well, we must wish you good-day, Mrs. 
ury up and § tch Tommy, the Veal, for I haven't been to the fish market 
pony I nl | 
I 
| 
Wet « fol 
J 
i 
‘ i 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
, 
\ 
i 
) 
| 
“He just glanced at her; then, leaning his arm on the table, 
shaded his eyes with his hand ”’—)’. (!'s, 
t i 1 milk vet. and the best fish will be gone 1f we don't 
ct 1 rurry 
their stall But Miriam rather wondered what Mrs 
le tt nad to say Veal was going to say when she was inte! 
t veets in the shape rupted by Mrs. Dumblebec 
t rock eye [wo or three days went happily by tor 
t tt it one old Miriam, but still she did not have the chance 
1) lebec ot speaking to her unck She saw him in 
London the distance sometimes, but he evidently 
M Miria » I Goscott’s miece voided meeting her 
t along with ‘“T wonder if he is very cross with me for 
coming,” thought Miriam. ‘‘ Anyway, I 


I ed, Mi yur ee, it is something couldn't help myself.” 

















































Miriam for the time had 


t forgotten to think about her uncle 


Mi DD lebee told her that he was to 

t rary, as Mr. Goscott was ready 
to 

Straighten vour hair, missiec, and keep 

} t uncle won't eat you,’ said 

t } pel noticing rather a nervous 

look in Miriat eve ind her pretty colour 

ng on her cheel 
Mit ent to the lhbrary and tapped 


( tl 
Her uncle w reading a book by the fire 
t his feet Miriam saw that his 
he iking as he held the book 
He t need at her; then, leaning his arm 
n ¢ r ided his eve vit his hand 
How vou do tie rather 
pt ton I hope M1 yu lebee 1s 
n fortable 
Ye t k you, uncl Miniam 
lool htened 
There i pause, then Mi roscott said 
videnth vay of making nversation 
Have other name but Miriam 
. I ar t plain Miran 
A sh fa smile lit up his sad face 
Just 1 Miriam, are Well! 
well! N Miriam, you may play any 
vher | 1 tl house (; where you 
| t 1 ill, but I iccount 
t ito the room on the first land 
the ttie gate t the ‘ 1 of the 
ta \ know the room I mean? Do 
you quite inderstand | hall be very 
Ke ( if you disobey m¢ SO you 
il ( vord 
\ 
\\ vay now ind Mr. Goscott 
ked his book with a f of rehet 
thou he were glad to get er a very 
it ity 
M t off to seek I vho wa 
il n the dairy 
I it i i | Isa and ] 
fc th irious, he I must 
nN ’ , Oo int t it the 
I t I do y what 1 
fF i t 1 as though she would like 
to tell M ymething, but at that 
ent J Dumblebee¢ round = face 
a} t the door 
Now | Loo-wee-za what you! 
t iT ts t i! ibout IX el er what 


ve told ! (And, Miss Miriam, | am going 
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to the apple room to look over the Ribston 


pippins ; you'll come and help me, deary 
wont you 

Miriam thought of asking Mrs Dumblebee 
about the 


housekes per 


closed 


room, but she felt th 


would be vexed if she did 


chattered about her 


so she kitten instead 


Although she felt she had better not ask 
i 


iy questions, she wondered very much 
what her uncle kept in the forbidden room 

| expect it Is full of 
and every night, after Lam 


he counts it and gloats over it How 


sacks ol gold; 


mn bed, I Supp SE 


very horrid to be so fond of money,” she 
to herself 

In the weeks to come she saw very litt 
of her uncle, and when they did meet they 
seemed constrained in each other's 


Mr. Goscott would try to talk 


ilways 
Company 


kindly to Miriam, but the child felt that it 


was a distinct ettort on hi part, whik she 
was nervous and not at all at ease in her 
manner 

One day, when Mr. Goscott had gone 
away on business t Plymouth, and Mr 
Dumblebee was having ‘forty vinks 


while Louis: 
Miriam 


would 


aiter the midday = dinnet 
was engrossed with het ewing 
feeling very dull, thought she 
upstairs and have a look at the door of the 
room \s she reached the t 
Step of the talr her blue 


wide with astonishment; for the first time 


forbidden 


eyes opens 


since she came to Haresfoot she saw the 
door wa tanding ope She could not 
help secing the interior An expression ol 


utmost astonishment came over her face 
as she looked 
rO BI CONCLUDED NEX MONTH 


HEROES OF THE FAITH 


Vi.—Joan Waste 


BY HENRY CHARLES MOORE 


r ‘ ' ’ oe 
\\ HEN Henry VIII. was King of England 
blindness was a more terrible affliction 


than it is at the present day, for it was not 


then known that persons deprived of sight 


} 


could by special teaching be made happy 


useful members of society The rich blind 
passed their lives in wearisome idleness ; 
the poor became beggars, knowing no other 
way of earning a living 


When Joan Waste was born blind her 








t nts wer reatly distressed, for they 
ple, and knew how hard her 

F : especially after they were dead 

eb , Alt ch blind, Joar rew up to be a 
th ‘ telligent child, and astonished the 
by her ability to do work of 

oiten a vell as people who 

preciou ft of sight She as 

other in her household duties 


earned to helj her father at his 


€ naket 


Joal ; still a met hild when both 

1 mother died, their last hours 

the promise of their son that he 

| c reat care f his little sister 

| He fulf s promise to the best of his 

| ability, and Joan was very happy for a blind 
t day 

\ is fourteen years of age a new 

to her. Edward VI. succeeded 

s fat Henry VIII., as King of Eng 

ed the ( Gospel to be 

throughout tl! ind. Joan, who 

‘ I lar att nt at All Saints’ 

) vy, ther ird for the first 

t tory otf (¢ t lite and death 

t the New Testament \fter a 

et ce re ime to possess a 

t nt of het n, but in those 

scripture not be bought 

| tint erself in many 

A t last su ec n saving enough 

{the New Testament 

ity va t et omeone to 

t in t ‘ Lay very tew 


rly all Joan's 


T it 

I t eventy year 
{ esire, and volun 
lt el pter of the New 
| t t ry ‘ \nother kind pet 
i thus Joan wa 
t te read to het 
teful to these 
an v eager to hear more 
tel | | I vhenever she 
paid SOTLIC poor 
{ t ! ~ 1 he began to 
ul he earned, for 
to mmit to memory as 
ly f the New Tes 
t t With th ‘ n view she had a 
t to her un and again until 

t t mtent 
twent 1 ) irs ol age ind had 
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nearly achieved her desire of knowing the 
New Testament almost by heart, when 
Edward VI. died, and was succeeded by his 
half-sister Mary. On July 17th, 1553, Mary 
was proclaimed Queen, and during her brief 
reign of five years 284 Protestants were put 
to death. Her inhuman custom of burning 
Protestants at the stake was not begun im- 
mediately after her accession to the throne ; 
it was not until after her marriage to King 
Philip II. of Spain that the fiendish work 
was started Che first Marian martyr was 
John Kogers, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, who was burnt to death at 
Smithfield on February 4th, 1555. Having 
started on their infamous work, Mary and 
her advisers allowed scarcely a week to pass 
without sending at least one man or woman 
to the stake 

At first Mary was content with burning 
bishops and other preachers of the Protes- 
tant religion, but when the majority of 
these had been sacrificed her spies scoured 
the country for fresh victims, and dragged 
from their homes humble men and women 
and boys and girls, to be tried by priests 
rhe news of this terrible persecution of 
Protestants caused sorrow to Joan Waste, 
as it did to thousands of people, but it did 
not make her anxious about herself Phough 
she knew that a blind young woman had 
been burnt to death at Maidstone, a blind 
man at Stratford, near London, and a blind 
boy at Gloucester, she still carried her 
prized New Testament about with her, pay 
Ing peopl to read it to het The people 
who dared to do so had now become very 
few 

\t last the Roman Catholic spies, eager 
to carry out the wishes of the wretched 
Que en, arrested Joan on a charge ot heresy 
ind took her betore Dr. Bayne Bishop ol 
Lichfield, and his tellow-judges priests 
and laymen rhe sight of the poor blind 
young woman would have filled most men 
with pity, but these servants of Queen Mary 
wert like their royal mistress, utterly 
devoid otf pity 

When questioned by the Bishop of Lich 
field, Joan said that, although she was a 
poor and uneducated woman she knew the 
New Testament, and believed with all het 
heart everything that it contained After 
isking other questions, her judges accused 
her of denying the Real Presence, and with 
out hesitation she replied firmly that she 





after conse 


1, believe that 
the sacral 


ration 
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the 
nent in 
the ( 


die, she was led to All Saints’ Church th 
the the Rom: 


ymmpelled to stand in 


hands of in Catholics 











1 bone of Cl t while Chancellor Dravycot prea heda sermon 
roused the lignation of the concerning het 
| colleagues, and they told Knowing perfectly well that there wer 
did not ren e her opinions many people in the well-filled church wh 
1 Roman Catholic she would be secretly pitied the blind young woman 
eath Ouietl but earnestly ittempted to destroy thei sympathy by 
1 that, rather than renounce het making a violent attack on Joan. After 
uld willingly e at the stake iving that she had been cut off from th 
that neither threats nor argu Church for denying the Real Presence 
I ny impre n the bra declared that the eve of her soul were as 
the Bishop entenced her to be blind as those of her body, and that after 
leath her body had been burnt at the Stake her 
they believed that if she were soul would suffer eternal burning in the fir 
think of tl vful death await of hell He finished his sermon by warn- 
would induce er to recant, and ing his hearers that it vould be a sin to pray 
‘ y for I out the sen for Joan 
t fixed Not in the least shaken in her faith by 
her silent ited for the sermon she had heard, Joan was led out 
ting every t heard the of the church, and began her journey t 
hing that coming to Windmill Pit, the pl ice where she was to be 
y to di But iiter day burned to death \ large crowd had col 
eck, p ( till Joan sat lected, and as Joan alked along, holding 
the r that t | her life her brother’s hand, many people burst int 
eat comfort f1 rable to tears, for it was a sight to move the hardest 
te ft the lestament heart 
Lu t ist fter a litth Pray for 1 ( id to the peopl 
I t ! nt Joan vhen the pl. Ce vhere he was to die 
t last th had at reached nd in te of the warning ol 
t t ed that ( incellor Draycot many did pray lor her 
1 be mainful lied to the stake 1¢ cried aloud to God 
t tt to bodily to give her strength to bear the pain, and 
t f take tra t t i prayer on her lips she died, a te 
to the place ev to minutes later, in the midst of the flames 
t $f. ex 


Facts about the Bible 


ible 














































The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


stars: we 
the t steady and 
ittraction and 
kind of ft ir with the 
pe equally 


| the spendthrifts 
the 1 t renerous and 
tween rhere 
ence is 
them \t 
of heat 
ther is jubilant 


now 
about 
preening 

{ I | Pp Pisce like 


of rgy.’’ Meantime 


Employ your Emotion 
I | I about 
have it 


truction 
about 
I* | vy to engineer 
| indulge 

nothing 


sheer, 


hould 


In Memory of the Dead 





better in 


obeying the 
there 


only 
of the heart 


science at all 


stincts a long 


has come 


ing to perpetuate both the shadow and the 
sunshine So some have asked if they might 
have a cripple to correspond with—some 
maimed little one of the name of Mary o1 
John, Euphemia or Richard—some name 
associated with a memory they seek to 
sanctify Or sometimes, out of some physi 
cal experience of their own, they have ex 
pressed a wish to be put in touch with a 
child whose malady is of a special nature 
Happily, we have been able to meet nearly 
all these tender requests and very swect 
have been the results rhe evanescent 


‘feeling ’’ has been perpetuated in loving 


deeds. 


A Little Girl's Request 


The oddest request of the kind has come 
this month It is from a wee girlie, and 
makes one smile even while noting the 


genuine instinct beneath it She wants a 


girl-cripple to write to, and stipulates 
**T should like her to have a wan, white face 
which looks as if it needed comforting 
badly, dull golden hair, and large eyes’! 
It is not difficult to see the influence that 
dollics have had in waking the sympathies 
of the little maiden Alas! it will not be 
hard to grant her wish; there are too 
many crippled lassies in London answer- 


ing that description 


To Help the Cripples 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League 1s for 


the cheer and comfort of frail, crippled 


thousand 


om Chere are more than nine 

of them in London alone, under the sym 
pathetic oversight (in their own homes) 
of the Ragged School Union, and all that 


asks of its members is that they 


write a letter once a month to the cripples 


igned them for that purpos« Everyone 
ca o much, no matter where they live 
or of what ag whether invalid or strong 
ind so it puts a means of grace and practical 


vithin the reach of all who would 
we mere good teeling into 
nding deeds All further particulars con 


the League may be had tor a stamp 


pitituline 


loving and 


from Sti JOHN IKKIRK SEO) vu Rageed 


John Street, Theobald’s 
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Our New Members 


M Nora Phipson, Bulwer, Natal, South 
\f : Dr Miller Jubbulpor India ; 
Miss Emmons, Mount Vernon, Leamington ; 
Miss R Hill, Thoresby, Bexhill-on-Sea ; 
Miss ¢ Pullock, Thoresby Bexhill-on 
Sea: Miss Weymouth per M1 Brock, 
Hampstead ; Mr. C. P. Cornwell and M1 
Mander, per Mr. Clarke, Christchurch, N.Z 
Miss Eleanor Wilson Baillic, Church End 
Fir ley, N.; Miss Littlejohns, Miss Spear 
M Ford, per Miss Harris, Holsworthy ; 
Miss Mary Nicoll, per Miss Wolland, East 
Finchle N Miss Emily Moore. per Miss 
Leonard Weston-super-Mare ; Mrs. Me 
Clure r Mrs. Wilson, San Marcos, Texas ; 
Miss Daisy Taylor and Mi Annie Wilt 
hire per Mrs. Peacocke Sandown, Isle 
of Wight ; Miss M. Richardson, Miss Knoles 
Mr. Burge, and Mr. Frost, per Miss Richard 
son, Be ynbe, Bournemouth ; Mrs. Ogilvic 
Mrs. Annie Lawson, Master Stanley Bur 
Miss May Kembet Mrs. Ogil 
vie, Haywards Heath ; Miss Mitchell, Liss, 
Hants; Miss Pearl Ashby Porrington 
North D I Miss Emily Warton, Bedford 
Hill, Bal 1 Miss T. RK. Mackey, South 
side Road, Invern Mrs. Thomas, Port 
Talbot GGlamorganshire ; Miss Winifred 
Lut HH lton, Ontario, Canada; Mrs 
Rock Lansdowne Road, Croydon; Miss 
Ethel Rail Con \ Birkdal 
Mr. FE. Pal Lower Clapt Miss Maud 


Nisbet, 


I Murry, Lewes, Sussex ; M1 
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Weybridge Miss KR. Burt, Ryde, Isk 
Wight; Miss I \. Carbutt, Holbea 
Hurn, Lincolnshire ; Miss E. E. Row 
Brigstock, near Thrapston; Miss __ Elsie 
Campbell Prince’s Gardens, 5.W. ; Miss 
Violet Tate, Wells, Somerset ; Miss Bessi 


Miss Car 
Wales ; 


Havant ; 


South 


South Hayling 
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Barrett 
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Miss Helen Scott, Liberton, Midlothian 
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sington ; Miss Allie Bunney, Yorke Peni 
sula, South Australia; Miss M. E. Drury 
Michigan, United States; Master Donald 
Stewart Milne,. Dunedin, N.Z.; Mrs. G. A 
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Hope's Missionary Fund 


A Complete Story 
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By ROSE M. MOLESWORTH 


while carrying round the tea and 
heard a Miss Arbuthnot 
was required before a 
the 
Her 
the reply, 


Hope 


cakes lady ask 


how much money 


could start on 
the 


she 


missionary journey 


lecture heart 


caught 


mentioned in gave 


a jump as “ Just 

410") sa 
‘Oh!’ she 

could do it 


Che D’Areys were not rich, but they had 


thought, “how I wish we 


been brought up to be very generous with 
the money they had ; one-tenth of Hope’s 
weekly 


money always went into 


She was a clever little 


por ket 
the missionary box. 


girl, and could make many useful things 


with her needle, but when it came to turning 
them into money it seemed rather a difficult 
question 
\t last a brilliant 
“Why not save 


idea came to het 


a quarter Of my sixpence 


each week, and make it into toffee, and 
sell it to our triends 2? It would soon come 
to a good deal, if they didn’t get tired ot 
buying it, and they ought not to when it’s 
for mussionaries.”’ 

Her meditations were interrupted by the 
noisy entrance of Ronald and Jack, who 
flung themselves on the rug beside het 

(;uess what we've been thinking ?’’ they 
cried 

Oh, I'm no good at guessing Fell 
—" 

“Well, we want to help the missionaries 


to go to Africa, and mean to save a 


a week towards that 


penny 
and put the money to 


usury, as they did with the talents 
‘ tlow are you going to do that asked 

Hope 

We aren't quite sure, but thought you 
could help us, and knew you would be able 
to think out a plan 

I have thought out one already she 
iid slowly, and then told them what it 
was 

That's At,”’ commented Jack, while 


whistle ; 


Ronald gave vent to a joyous 

and we can add our pennies to yours 
and do the selling for you in a big basket 
on Saturdays We'll do it before break- 
fast, and then it won't interfere with our 


school work 
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; st comfortable. 
ood-night reakfast on the day follow- 
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‘I’m so sorry, she said, ‘I did not ask you if I could be of any use.’” 


i | and eagerly 
} . . 
‘ idl ‘and 
I t e why you ldn’t trv; you 
t I nvything seemed 
] \T Manners ; proves 
; ll 4 


nd out what 


[ \ nel thinks I aiscuss plan 
ippeared ind 
delightfully 
el-chair cam 
ettled , ' r het She said 
t ent off at once 





ick up my handkerchief, for I'm afraid I 
! 
can't 
Hope jumped up, reproaching herself for 
I J t 


} 


being so selfish, and when she saw the invalid 


was not able to move off her back, and was 
lving still without even reading, she feit 
more remorseful still 
‘I'm so sorry,”’ she iid, ‘‘1I did not 
isk you if I could be of any us 
\h, my little friend,’’ replied the lady 
I am well cared for, but sometimes I find 
time a wee bit long by myself, and I can't 


ee to read easily Would you talk to mea 
littl I sent my maid home for my tea, 
which I sometimes like to have out here, 
ind told her to bring a cup for you, for I 
think vou are rather an invalid, too, aren't 
you I saw vour brothers scttling you 
here this morning, and again in the after 
noon 


Fears came into Hope's eyes as she 
quietly moved her chau closer to her new- 


sk me to have 
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tldn acquaintance as well 
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k peopl live next door to tl 
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hing about he boys thanked 
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y brothers little talk, so will 
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spectators had contributed silver to the 
collection; so that the takings came to a 
little over /10 

Mrs. Arundel wrote to Hope at Bedford, 
and sent her a cheque for £10, begging her 
to write once a fortnight, as she so missed 
her little attentions The doctor was de- 
lighted at the result of his prescription, 
and said 

“Now you need not make yourself ill 
over the toffee, as my girls have all finished 
school and are going to help you each 
week to make as much as you want So 
you will only have to ke p accounts The 
boys can still sell it, no amount of that sort 
of work could hurt them.” 

Thank you very much,” said Hope 
‘It is kind of everybody, and everything 
scems coming right now, and mother is com 
ing back in a fortnight for the whole summet 
Won't that be lovely !”’ 

“Yes, but it would have been anything 
but lovely for me if she had come a month 
ago and found a very white, thin little 
daughter,”’ growled the old man 

The fund was close on /40 now, and all 
the money had to be sent to Miss Arbuth 
not by the middle of September Hope had 
promised, at Mrs. Arundel’s request, to let 
her know how much money they had by 
the first week of the month When Mrs 
D'Arcy arrived the children hardly knew 
how to begin, there was so much to talk 
about heir mother fully entered into all 
their plans, and helped with the accounts, 
so that Hope could give full attention to 
lessons, and have no other worries that 
term 

By September 7th they had _ collected 
46, so Hope wrote and let Mrs. Arundel 
know, and received by return a cheque fot 
44 

‘I have also sent wrote Mrs. Arundel, 
‘4100 to Miss Arbuthnot in your name, 
dear Hope But for you I should not have 
known of the mission, so you can take the 
credit for being instrumental in sending two 


missionaries to Atrica.”’ 
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SALT’ 


A Household Remedy for 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 
Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Sour- 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. It is 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. 


CAUTION. ? wih 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
WORKS, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. 
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Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in Great 


™ Britain. Booklet Frve. PRICES: 
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no . £176 
£115 0 
ae £250 
2330 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 








\ 171, New Bond Street, London, W. J 
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All fine metal-work 


that requires good and 











lasting polish is best done with 
“Globe”—for all Household 


uses and in the Garage: for 











Harness, Lamps, Cycles and 
Golf Clubs. 
To the ordinary everyday 






uses to which “Globe” can be 





put, it adds the unique value 





of being non-poisonous and it 





does not damage the finest 





plate or metal, 





As suitable for a drawing- 





room ornament as for the 





copper kettle. 





Globe Me tal P lish, Paste and Liquid, 
Paste, Id, 2d. 4d. and larger tins, 
Liquid, 2d, 6d. 1/- and 


larger cans. 








Dealers & Stores 
RAIMES & Co, Ld, 


B Ww, London, E. 
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“I never read a word in a Testament before. I wonder 
who wrote that book (the New Testament), for | 
see no name at the end of it?” 














The above remark was made in October last by a 
Dublin Romanist to a Scripture Reader ot the 


Irish Church Missions, 


and there are hundreds of thousands 
of Irish Romanists in a _ similar condition. 








Will YOU help us to put the Word of God into 
the hands of these poor people? 





The I.C.M. is doing an active and blessed work throngh its Seripture Readers, 
Colporteurs, Evangelists, and other workers, by circulating the Scriptures and preaching 
the Gospel amongst the Irish k nists. 





Contributions will be thankfully received by 
THE SECRETARIES, 1.C.M., 
11, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


KEEP YOUR BOYS C. BRANDAUER & Co. Lin, 
' AT_HOME. | CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
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Neither Scratch 


—, —_—— 
: —— nor Spurt. 
Q SEVEN PRIZE 
There is no home amusement that can compare with Billiards - atinn < 
With its endless combination of positions and strokes it never MEDALS. Atte a 5 
alls — never becomes wearisome Played on RILEYW’S — also drawn to the 


INIATURE TABLES the game is just as correct as on 


standard tables, because the tables are built in exact proportions NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WaReHouse : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 


FOOT'S ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 


ARE DELIGHTFULLY RESTFUL. 


Cash or Easy Payments. 


FREE. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Perfection Mills, Accrington. 
London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C 
























Adjustable 
‘ Fit-the-Back” 
Rest 
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\ trom 3O/- 


J FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. C 24, 
171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


IUNE. 6th. 


THE POWER OF THE 
TONGUE 
lames 1 I 12 
PHIASISE (1) The evil-speaking 
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with evil words.’’ he remarked : “‘ once they 
are spoken they can never be recalled.” 


JUNE 13th, HEROES OF FAITH 
Hebrews x1. I—40 


(1) The willing sacrifices 
(2) The triumphs of faith. 


PoIn1s TO EMPHASISE : 
of faith 


Ir is a great catalogue of heroes of faith 
that is given in the lesson. They were all 
men who were not afraid to risk all in their 
trust of God They stepped out on the 
promises of God, and they had their re 
ward 

\ house once caught fire, some of the 
inmates being trapped by the _ flames 
Rushing to the part of the house beneath 
the window of his son's sleeping room, the 
father called to the lad to let himself go 
and he would catch him Throwing up the 
window, the terrified boy could be seen 
by the glare of the fire in the room, but he 
could see no one beneath him, it was so 
dark The boy crept out of the window 
and clinging with the clasp of a dying person 
he hung trembling and afraid to let go 
‘*Let go, my son,”’ cried the father “IT 
can't see you, father.”” ‘‘ But I am here, 
’ “ T'm afraid, father, that I shall 


my son 

fall.’ ‘‘ Let go. You need not fear,’’ again 
shouted the father The boy obeyed, he 
slackened his grip and let go and the next 
moment was safe in his father’s arms That 
was faith—faith in a father’s word and a 
father’s love The son could not see his 


father, but he could hear his voice, and he 
simply trusted his father’s promise, and 
thus his life was saved 

God did not disappoint the heroes of 
faith mentioned in the lesson, and neither 
does He disappoint any who put their 
trust in Him \ Christian widow left with 
a small family began to pray about every- 
thing. and decided to do only as she felt 
God directing het One day, being worried 
at the loss of a small account she had ex 
pected to receive, the devil told her that 
the Lord had surely forgotten her Then 
there was a knock at the door and on 
opening it she found a sac k of potatoes 
which a friend had sent 





























JUNE 20th REVIEW 


PoIN TO EMPHASISE: (1) TI iumphs of the 
sOSpr 2) The rewards of faith 
In the of this quarter much has 
been bout the triumphs of the early 
Chur of the success of the missionary 
t i miy thin preached was the 
Gos} lw rever it was taken it won 
its victorie Its power 1 till the same 
to 
What Christianity Can Do 
Many CO} le speak though other 
thi ild take th pla ‘ i the Gospel 
nd produce the desired result but they 
ull fas n put to the test It is related 
f t hurch that t managers 
met t ther to conside1 t was best 
te in view of the backward 
( ti of ttairs. ‘‘ We've got to do 
somet to arouse inte! ir church 
worl 1 the chairmar That was ad 
itt ne after another told of how 
Varl mes had f Our church 
I re failure uid o1 mal “Ou 
illust I I m $ peare and 
lilt t bri the pe | contessed 
another I onder what WwW ¢ can lo to 
draw the peopl remarked a third ** Mr 
Chau n old-fashioned Christian 
I n thinking that if we tried preach 
ig t lot |e Christ 1 practising 
t 1 t it l t int est peopl 
H t hinge! t thing that 
| tted in all th rrangements 
f t Wherever Gospel 1 
laithi pre hed there 1 i live church 
ind t een result ich as those 
which attended the preachi of the Word 
in t history of the ¢ Where 
t it Luse the 
Chu lered y from its early 
edt lmethods 
{ el i ] I ults 
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JUNE 27th. FULFILLING THE LAW 


Romans xitz. 8 14 
PoinTs TO EMPHASISE: (1) Our duty to our neigh. 


bour. (2) The call to awake. (3 
ity of holy living 


The neces. 


rut only way to lead a righteous life 
and to do our duty to God and man is by a 
living faith and trust in Jesus Christ. T, 
attempt anything in our own strength js 


to invite failure and defeat. 


The Only Way 
A famous travellet 
with hi 


aid that he once tried 
party to climb one of the highest 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada, and * alter 
infinite difficulty, exertion, and peril suc 
ceeded in surmounting the last 
and reached the 


precipice 
summit, to find there 
the tracks of a wagon and the traces of a 
social feast If he had only taken the 
side of the mountain, he would have 
travelled road all the way up.’ 
Many men try to climb to heaven by roads 
of their own devising, but they are on the 
wrong side of the mountain. No one 
‘cometh unto the Pather but by Me 

Christ That is the only way 


other 


found an eas\ 


said 


The Holy Life 

The lesson exhorts us to holy living 
That is possible only in Jesus Christ. It 
is said that a lady, looking at one of Turner's 
pictures delineating some scene of Nature 
said to the artist, ‘‘ Mr. Turner, I cannot 
ce in Nature what you put in your picture. 
‘Don't vou wish you could, madam ?”’ said 
the artist quietly People ot the 
innot see 


world 


proke that they « anything 
the lives ot the followers of Christ; 
that there is no beauty in religion Only 


oes the full glory 
takes the 


+} 


faith to see the 


God's. spiritual 


to the eye of the artist d 
of Nature reveal itself and it 
pened eye of Christian 
and the glory of 


beauty 


kingdom 
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FOTHERINGAY a 


not anything lke half a bottle Within twenty- 
four hours of commencing the Antipon treatment 
your weight would be reduced not less than 8 oz. 
and quite possibly as much as 48 oz.: in cases of 
ext stoutness there is frequently a larger 
reduction than even this. 

And Antipon isn’t an “up-and-down” 
ment, but one that carries you 
wards perfection of health and figure, and keeps 
you feeling brisk and happy and contented all 
along the line. You know quite well that there is 
deal in that statement. I am, indeed, 
romising a lot for Antipot There are some 
stimulating for an hour or and then 
lucing a most deplorable 
dulness, lassitude, and low spirits 
) matter what absurd price may 
terribly perniciou 
away, 
handy ” will neve 


treat- 
steadily on to- 


a creat 


| 
I edicine 
horribly depressing, Inc 
fecling of 
Such medicines, n 
have been paid for them, are 
1 should be 
tine 


thrown right 
when they will “ come in 
by any chance aris¢ 

Antipon, as | was just saying, goes st 
on, and brings your weight down by sure 
You can stop taking it when you are just as 
you desire to be—not before and not 


bee tis Line 


idily 


stages. 


slender as 


after. IJtis easy to stop taking Antif There's 
something in that statement too. You see that 
this is a medicine which doesn’t make a slave of 


it leaves you free all the time. It is at 2 
not a stimulant; it is pleasant to take, and creates 
t feeling of distaste, but it is not 
is, and does not itself into you 
is a harmful drug might do. You take 
you need it. You stop taking it becau 

That is the supreme test 
ind beneficial medicine. 


l gt te 


worth 


you no longer need it 
of a healthful 


Why uld I go on to talk to you about tl 
acl and pains and developments of real acti 
ail i Ww ! re the llcome I slected cor- 

lene You know all about them—and I d 


repetiti 
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A Remarkable Book on the Preservation 
. of Health. 
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a short time my appetite improved, the 
weakness was conquered, and without the 
use of any other medicine or preparation 
I was restored to health.” It is easy to 
believe that this experience led the doctor 
to make a thorough investigation into this 
specific which had served him so well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us combines two 
distinct elements, one tonic and the othe 
nutritive.” Further, it is no “secret” 
remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, 
“Its composition is well known, otherwise 
medical men would not prescribe it.” 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of 
Sanatogen are, and h they effect so much 
rood, Dr. Wilson describes in simple, con- 
Vineing terms The whol passage 1s too 
long to quote, but one important remark of 
the writer mav be given—namely, that one 
principal clement of Sanatogen 

represents the substance wh h actually 

rms a very important, if not the most im- 
portant, constituent of our brat and nervous 

tem.” How, through regenerating the 
nervous system, Sanatogen restores the 


functions of the digestive organs and by 


rebuil ing the whole body compensates the 
ear and tear of latter-day | - how it does 
awav with the need of stimulants, and cures 


the sick by the natural method of making 
the body strong enough to drive out disease 

| this in the delightful style of Dr. Wilson’s 
language, makes engrossing and pleasant as 


well as instructive reading. This last con- 


\ limited numbet mplete specimen 
oft the Art of Living,”” by Dr. Andrew 


Cop l 
Wilson, are available I tribution. A 
ill be sent it nd post tree on 


n to the publish F. Williams 
Wt 
















































































Something Good for the Holidays 
PEARSON’S SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Volumes by nearly all the best knowa 


LATEST ISSUES 

The Red Year 

Gold and the Girl 

The White Wedding 

The Seafarers 

Senator North 

The Looker On 

A Royal Affair 

The Log of a Sea Waif 

Arms and the Woman 

Signors of the Night 

Rachel Mart 

Miss Badsworth, M F H. 

A Double Marriage 

The Face of Clay 

Rezanov 
| 


PEARSON'S SIXPENNY NOVELS 


RACHEL 
MARR 


BY MORLEY ROBERTS 


Bernicia 

Shanghaied 

The Day Will Come 

The Cace of Miss Elliott 

The Yellow Danger 

When Knighthood was in Flower 
The Master Key 

The Premier's Daughter 

Mystery of a Hansom Cab 

The Typewriter Girl 

The Strange Disappearance of Lady Delia 
Tne Dream and the Busines 


Convict 99 


Sir Patrick the Puddoch 
The Beetle A Mystery 
The Trials of Commander McTurk 


Willowder Wil 
The Golden Calf 
The Hinderers 


Price 6d each, of all Booksellers, or post free inland) 8d. cach; three volumes for 13. 10d., 81x ° 
and twelve for 6s. 6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., 17 and 18, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C 


THI 


novelists. 









The striking yellow covers, artistical) 
printed in red and black, are readily distinguished ; 


The Shadow of the Rope 
Meadowsweet and Rue 

The Invisible Man 

The Senior Partner 

Tracked Down 

The Rose of Judah 

Dead Men's Shoes 

The Old House at Sandwich 
The Secret of Princess Paul 
Little Anna Mark 

The Hundredth Man 

Mord Em'ly 

The Miser’s Will 

Hope the Hermit 

Dr Bunderby’s Boys 

My Watch Below 

Just as | Am 

A Simple Gentleman 

The Black Douglas 

The Angel of the Revolution 
Whatsoever a Man Soweth 
Wayfaring Men 

The Newspaper Girl 

The Tickencote Treasure 

A Broken Promise 

The Late Mrs. Null 

The Silver Skull 

When Love Flies Out o’ the Window 
Doreen, The Story of a Singe 
The Confessions of a Court Modiste 
Cleopatra 

The Stolen Submarine 

The Misrule of Three 
Without Love or Licence 
Stronger than Love 

A Desperate Conspiracy 

The Red Axe 

The Wrong Box 


Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities 

A Struggle for Fame 

The Admiral: The Love Story of 
and Lady Hamilton 

The Duke and the Damsel 

Mad Dumaresq 

The “Lady Maud” 

Cleg Kelly 

Beatrice Froyle’s Crime 

Valdar the Oft-Born 

The Chronicles of Don Q. 

the Three Glass Eyes 

When Rogues Fall Out 

The Keeper of the Waters 

The Casting away of Mi Lecks 

Ihe Story of Bessie Costrell 

Ihe Plunder Ship 

Hagar of the Pawnshop 

Captain Kettle, K.C.B 

The New Rector 

The Shadow of the Bear 

The Skipper’s Wooing 

Sir George Tressady 

Musume 

The Conscience of Coralie 

A Hole and Corner Marriage 

The Ayres of Studleigh 

The Little Red Captain 

Guilty Gold 

Paul Beck 

The Parasite 

Lady Jezebel 

Strange Wooing of Mary Bowler 

A Loyal Lover 

David Harum 

The Phantom Army 

A Patched-up Affair 

Ihe Woman of Death 

The Adventures of Nell Gwyn 

Further Adventures of Captain Kettle 

Adventures of Captain Ker tle 

The Treasure of the Temple 








Lord Nelson 





for 33. 4d., 
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The Course has been prepared and is personally conducted by 
CHAS. E. DAWSON 


It consists of printed instructions with hundreds of illustrations 


in colours) and unlimited help and guidance by post. 


The student has the unique advantage of Mr. Dawson's 
individual attention, and the tuition is in every case 
adjusted to suit his aims, needs, and abilities. The 
simple but progressive exercises can be done in spare 
time, and the student may enjoy the exceptional 
advantage of an up-to-date London Training at the 
hands of the best known expert on the subject, if he 
lives in any country within reach of the Postal System. 
Many students, owing to our practical tuition, are 
enabled to earn much more than the total amount of 
fees for the course within the first few months of enrol- 
ment. There is nothing amateurish or any “ Art for 
Art’s sake” theorising in the course; it is a plain, 
straightforward, practical method designed for those 
men and women who want to make the most of every 
opportunity for their social and professional advance- 
ment. The aim of the course is to teach students how 
to convert a talent for drawing into guineas, within the 


shortest time possible. 
Among the subjects taught are : 
LETTERING, 


DESIGNING 


DEVELOPING A CONNECTION 
( I 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COVERS 


IDEAS. 
THEATRICAL POSTERS 


COLOURING, 


COMMERCIAL POSTERS 








| Any Reader of ‘‘ The Quiver” 


Ihe Secretary, 


Practical Correspondence College, 17, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 








Designing 


THE PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Ltd., 


has vacancies for a few more students. 
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1) THE WINE TONIC 66 99 
Ss For Health and Strength KYL-FYRE 
For Efficiency and Rebate allowed on “Oa 
To R Exhaust Reliability for bed per 
| has no equal. of “Kyl-Fyre.” 
| | Holds an Unbeaten Record for the most 
| marvellous successes on actual fires. 
P | GUARANTEED to remain 
“| [SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS | EFFECTIVE for 25 Years. 
wa | | SIGN THIS COUPON Entirely of British Manufacture. 
2 | Price only 5/- each. 
he For full particulars: 
re | “KYL-FYRE,” Limited, 
Hi [oLEMAN @ CO. Lea. wincaral | EASTBOURNE. 


























RUGS 
CIVEN 
AWAY 


NEW DESICNS 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE SANGRE. 
hence —_ es s ma Readers of THE 
Q GO ( ipt + of P.O tor ve will for 

ward DIREC “f * PRI M OUK LOOMS y 
of our Prudential Real Seamiess Woven Half Cuinea 


addre ss one 


et eel 
106 saan 


steads, a eh, Beddin 
Linens. Curtains, "&c., Rea "Free, if 


F HODCSON é SONS 





Manufacturers, Lmporter nd Merchants, 
WOODSLEY nese, LEEDS. 











The coming of 


WOOD MILNE 





SHOE SHINES 


leaves NO excuse 


G 


Dp ” 











COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, ‘‘ She Quiver,” 
Isa Belle Sauvage, Dondon, €.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Iooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One Shilling. 


























CATALOGUE FREE 


EVERY ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


efa 


38, Oxtord St., London. 


Est? 1833 





TRUSSES, BELTS, 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C. 








IRISH 
DAMASK 


TABLE nouse LINEN. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
46, Cc, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST 
And at 156 to 170, Regent Strect, London. 






















The Weak Made Strong . 


BY USING 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


AND 


PLASMON OATS. 


THE BEST BREAKFAST AND SUPPER FOODS 
MOST DELICIOUS, NOURISHING, AND DIGESTIBLE 









tr) Plasmon 
Plasmon | 
l i 


Plasmon Cocoa (9d. a tin) 








Plasmon Oats (6d. a pkt.) 


PLASMON IS USED 
BY THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


“Plasmon added to tood increases 


THE LANCET says: 


the nutritive value enormously.” 
r FREE COPY «1 « 


PLASMON. LTD. Dor. 152, FARRINGOON ST.. EC. 
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FITS CURED 


OZERINE 








cured permancntly 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


thought |! should ever again 
be the man | am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; |! took 
itfor a little over two years. 1! shall cer- 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 
| know of. 


i never 





OZERINE 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


absolutcty free, 


e 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottic, post free. 


1 W. NICHOLL, 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Pharmaceutical 
Chemist 






LaC.Hardtmuths i 
HINOOR 
PENCILS 
THE PINK OF 
PENCIL 
PERFECTION 


















PTlo bein the pink | 
of condition Is a sportine | 
Way of saying that one is just 
tuned rieht up to the work ip 
hand The Koh-nooris always 
in the pink of condition and | 
does the finest pencil work | 
better than any other pencil. |) 5 
here are seventeen degrees 




























peLicious COFFEE, 


RED 
WHITE Callard & Bowser’s 
& BLUE | Butter-Scoteh 


Breakfast & after Dinner. 











Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers 
to the Royal Houses of England 
and Spain 


BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT, 


BRASSO 











Examine the top of the tin and 


you will see 


why BRASSO is so economical 


THE SPRINKLER TOP PREVENTS WASTE 


Metal Polish. 














